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Dhuibse uile a ghuilan gu honorach am 

Breacan aig Seaforth agus Diuc Albani ; aig am 

bheil gaol air an tseann Reiseamaid Rosach, 

£igus air am bheil eud airson honoir agus urram 

na Reiseamaid, — tha mi gu simplidh a sgriobhadlx 

Si leabhar so. 

G. W. ANDERSON. 




PREFACE. 



A DESIRE to meet the wishes of many friends, and particu- 
jarly of old comrades, has induced the writer to compile 
these Songs, Sketches, and Ballads, and to offer them, with 
the very kind approval of Colonel Garnett, commanding 
the Tst Battalion, in their present form. 

Some of the pieces which possess the least literary 
merit, happen to be those most asked for, and are therefore 
inserted, although the author feels a deep sense of their 
errors and shortcomings. He cannot, however, but enter- 
tain feelings of lively gratitude to those who have thought 
kindly of his humble efforts to retain in song and story 
some of the traditions of the gallant Seaforths, and of their 
deeds of daring, valour, and endurance. 

An intense love for the brave old Regiment ; an ever- 
present and respectful memory of the high aims, noble 
hearts, and faithful friendships of many brave comrades, 
who died on service, or fell fighting gallantly for the 
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" unconquered Cabar Feidh," in far-off climes ; and a wish 
to place in the hands of the young soldiers now serving 
some brief record of the past, which might strengthen, if 
possible, their pride and admiration for that Regiment 
whose tartan they have the honour to wear, and make them 
the more sensible of the great obligation they are under to 
maintain untarnished its high name and heroic reputation ; 
have been the predominating principles in the preparation 
of this book. 

The writer, however, would beg the indulgent reader 
to recollect that most of the poetic effusions were written 
in the leisure hours of active service, and are possibly want- 
ing in the polish and refinement which might reasonably be 
expected in such carefully matured studies as emanate from 
the cosy snuggery of a professional litterateur. 

Cabar Feidh gu Brath ! 



r^H . Bigs 
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Boers before their bayonets like chaflf. Speaking of the 
72nd's pursuit at this battle, where they chased the Dutch at 
full speed *' for three miles under a burning sun and along 
deep sands," Lieutenant Campbell states in his journal : — 
**The soldiers suffered excessively from the heat of the sun, 
which was as intense as I ever felt in India ; though our 
fatigue was extreme, yet, for the momentary halt we made, 
the Grenadier Company (72nd) requested the pipers might 
play them their regimental quick-step, ' Cabarfeidh,' to 
which they danced a Highland reel, to the utter astonish- 
ment of the S9th regiment, which was close in our rear." 
Indeed, a love for their native music and dancing has always 
been a prominent characteristic of Seaforth's regiment. At 
the seige of Pondicherry the sound of their bagpipes so sur- 
prised and stupefied the French, that they ceased their 
cannonade, and crowded on the ramparts to hear the strange 
sounds ; and we learn, that in Madras, after fording a river 
at the close of a long march, when the other troops were 
flinging themselves on the ground, incapable of further 
exertion, the pipers played up a lively tune, and the ** 72nd 
regiment began to dance Scots dances, to the amazement 
of all on-lookers." 

Another amusing incident also took place in South AfHca. 
Hintza, the Caffre Chief, and Bokoo, his brother, having 
been taken prisoners, displayed much curiosity at the sound 
of the bagpipes. Hintza was possessed of a wooden 
whistle about five inches long, which, when blown at one 
end, was the call for his warriors to advance, the other end 
giving the signal to retire. Being told that the bagpipes 
were sounded as the Highlanders rushed into battle, he 
enquired how they would be played when it became neces- 
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sary for the soldiers to run away. " The bagpipes cannot 
give such a signal," he was told. " Then," said the gene- 
rous (or, perhaps, satiric) barbarian, " Hintza will give you 
his whistle ! " 

In the capture of the Mauritius, and the Caffre Wars of 
1817 and 1 819, the 72nd displayed its wonted calmness, 
bravery, and heroism, amidst terrible privation and hard- 
ships. 182 1 saw the regiment at home, where its gallantry 
in the field had obtained for it such a reputation, that his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in-Chief, Frederick, Duke 
of York and Albany, desired to mark his high appreciation 
of its conduct by conferring on it his own Royal Scottish 
title, which the regiment has since borne. In 1828 the 
regiment was reviewed in St. James' Park by the Duke 
of Wellington, in company with four battalions of Foot 
Guards, and Life and Horse Guards. The great Duke 
was surprised at its fine appearance, and General Lord Hill, 
Commanding-in-Chief, who afterwards inspected it the same 
year, was pleased to state, *' That although it had been his 
lot to see and serve with most of the regiments in the ser- 
vice, he felt he should not be doing full justice to the 72nd 
Highlanders if he did not express his particular approbation 
of everything connected with them, and add, he had never 
before seen a regiment their equal in movements, in appear- 
ance, and in steadiness under arms.'' 

The end of the same year saw it again in the Cape, and 
before long the skirl of its great battle pipes was carrying 
terror to the Cafire hordes around Grahamstown, at Keis- 
karaa, Murray's Krantz, Isomo, and Isidengi. For twelve 
years the regiment was thus employed protecting our pos- 
sessions in the Cape, and such a friendship existed between 
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the colonists and the Highlanders, that there was much 
sorrow at their departure. Many, time-expired, remained 
behind, and there is a warm feeling yet for Seaforth's High- 
landers in Southern Africa. Schoolmasters were scarce in 
the Cape in those days, and many a wealthy colonist to- 
day will tell you that he derived all his early education from 
some soldier of the 72nd who had been permitted to act as 
schoolmaster in his settlement. The regiment next returned 
home to receive new colours and high encomiums from the 
Duke of Wellington, and win golden opinions from the 
inhabitants for its upright and manly behaviour wherever 
quartered. 

Next we find it in Gibraltar, then under the sultry sky 
of India, and again amongst the snows of Canada. Further 
on we discover it in the Crimean trenches, its ranks thin- 
ning fast by war and sickness, but still proudly retaining its 
untarnished reputation. 

In the Indian Mutiny its hardihood and valour were dis- 
played in terrible and exhausting marches, and in the actions 
at Pertabghur, Bunnass, and Kotah. 

More recent events add yet other beams of fame to the 
halo of its battle glory — such names as Peiwar Kotal Ma- 
toon, Sapri, Zahidabad, Charasiab, Cabul, the Asmai Heigh ts, 
the Dehmazung Defile, and the crowning triumph of Kan- 
dahar, shew that the spirit of the past yet lives in the old 
regiment, whose numerical title of 72nd has now been 
dropped ; and the actions of Chalouf, Serapium, and Tel- 
el-Kebir, proclaim that the Seaforth Highlanders of the 
present day are no unworthy successors to those gallant 
clansmen who followed the Earl of Seaforth from their 
native glens more than a hundred years ago. 
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The Second Battalion. 



The Second Battalion of the Seaforth Highlanders, raised 
in 1793 by the seventh Earl of Seaforth, was the old 78th, 
the famous Ross-shire Buffs, whose name and history may 
well make the blood of every true Highlander tingle with 
admiration and pride. The great Earl's proclamation to 
his clansmen ran thus : — 




SEAFORTH'S 

HIGHLANDERS, 

To be forthwith raised for the Defence of his Glorious Majesty King 

George the Third and the Preservation of our Happy 

Constitution in Church and State. 

All Lads of True Highland Blood, willing to shew their Loyalty 
and Spirit, may repair to Seaforth or the Major, Alexander 
Mackenzie, of Belmaduthy ; Or the other Commanding Officers 

at Head Quarters at , where they will receive 

High Bounties and Soldier-like Entertainment. 



The Lads of this Regiment will Live and Die together ; — 

As they cannot be Draughted into other regiments, and must be 

reduced in a Body in their Own Country. 



NOW FOR A STROKE AT THE MONSIEURS, MY BOYS I 

King George for ever! 



HUZZA I 
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Hundreds of willing clansmen eagerly answered to the 
Earl's call, and in little more than three months it mustered 
at Fort George with its numbers complete. 

Its services were soon in requisition ; the next year saw 
it engaged in the Walcheren Expedition, where, at Nime- 
guen, it received its baptism of fire, losing sixty-eight killed 
and wounded, but doing such terrible execution with broad- 
sword and bayonet as to completely repulse the French 
attack, and excite the astonishment and admiration of the 
Commander-in-Chief. Throughout this terrible winter's 
campaign the 78th behaved with a heroism and fortitude 
unsurpassed. The cold was so intense that brandy froze in 
bottles, food was hardly obtainable, and shelter was seldom 
to be had. Yet these brave Highlanders toiled and suffered 
uncomplainingly, surrounded and harrassed by the enemy, 
" with the snow knee-deep, and blown in swirls by the wind 
into their faces, until they were partially or entirely blinded, 
their plight most pitiable." 

Many nights they had to sleep in the snow and drift with- 
out a tent or blanket, yet the kilted soldiers suffered incom- 
parably less than other corps ; and at Tuil, Geldermalsen, 
and various other actions, the 78th well maintained the 
reputation it had won at Nimeguen, although in this ill-fated 
expedition it lost more than one-third of its men. 

Meanwhile, in 1794, a second Battalion had been raised 
in Ross-shire and the Lews (from this island alone over 
three hundred men were drawn), which formed part of 
Sir G. Elphinstone's expedition for the capture of Cape 
Colony, and distinguished itself at the taking of the 
Dutch entrenchments at Muysenberg, and at the battle of 
Wynberg. 
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While in the Cape, it was joined by the senior Regiment, 
and the two battalions were amalgamated. From South 
Africa, the Ross-shire Buflfs went to India, where they dis- 
played extraordinary valour and endurance at Ahmednuggur, 
Assaye, Argaum, and Gawilgur, receiving an elephant super- 
scribed by the word "Assaye** as a special mark of distinc- 
tion ; the Indian Government, moreover, presenting the 
Regiment with an honorary (or third) colour, to be carried 
while in India, in commemoration of its bravery in this 
great battle : the same honour being also conferred on the 
19th Light Dragoons and the 74th Foot. The latter Regi- 
ment, however, continued to carry this colour after leaving 
India. 

General Stewart tells us of one of the 78th pipers who 
busied himself at the battle of Assaye in bandaging the 
wounded, so that his inspiring strains were missed by his 
Company at its final charge. The men, in consequence, 
taunted the unfortunate musician for falling to the rear with 
the common whistlers and band boys, with such effect, that 
at the subsequent battle of Argaum, the poor piper got to 
the front, and, blowing up his pipes like thunder, would 
have excited his Company to break the line and deliver a 
premature charge, had not Colonel Adams compelled him 
to desist. The behaviour of the 78th in times of peace was 
as orderly and honourable as its bravery was conspicuous in 
the field ; punishments were almost unknown, the threat of 
sending word to Ross-shire having more effect than any- 
thing ; and when leaving Goa, after four years' stay, the 
Viceroy of Portuguese India publicly expressed the admira- 
tion of himself and his countrymen for the Ross-shire Buffs, 
and their sorrow at the departure of the Regiment. 



In the conquest of Java, the 78th again came prominently 
to the front, taking a distinguished part in the desperate 
actions of Weltevreeden and Comeli's Camp, as also in the 
capture of Serondole, and the fighting at Djokjokarta. 

Returning to England in 1817, the original Regiment 
was amalgamated with yet another 2nd Battalion, which 
had been raised in Ross-shire in 1804, and performed noble 
service in Italy and Egypt. Its fearless conduct, in particu- 
lar at Maida, had won the highest encomiums of Sir John 
Stewart, and in Egypt at Rosetta, Abumandur, and the dis- 
astrous affair at El Hamet, it had well maintained the 
honour of its country and name. Returning to England in 
1808, the 2nd Battalion was sent to Walcheren the follow- 
ing year, and displayed great gallantry in the fighting around 
Antwerp. Its men were then, for several years, employed 
in garrison duty in various cities, notably Brussels, "in 
which," says the Mayor, '* they called forth the attachment 
and esteem of all, by the mildness and suavity of their 
manners, and excellent conduct, insomuch that a represen- 
tation was made to me, by the inhabitants, requesting me 
to endeavour to detain the 78th Regiment of Scotchmen in 
the town, and to prevent their being replaced by other 
troops ; " and to the irreproachable conduct of the 78th, 
the other Highland Regiments arriving before Waterloo 
were indebted for their kindly reception by the inhabitants. 
The 2nd Battalion returned to England in 1816, and in the 
following year was amalgamated, as already stated, with the 
original Ross-shire Buffs. 

Save an almost stainless record, nothing very remarkable 
happened in the history of the regiment for the next forty 
years, which were spent in Ireland, Ceylon, India, and 
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Aden, until in 1857 came the war in Persia, where the old 
Ross-shire Buffs again displayed their former bravety at 
Koosh-ab and Ahwaz. Following on this, came the horrors 
of the Sepoy Mutiny, in which the gallantry, daring, and 
endurance of the 78th has earned for the Seaforths a death- 
less name. Marching in the tropic heat, often up to the 
knees amongst the mire and water of the submerged country, 
continually harassed and under fire, with men dying fast 
from cholera, sunstroke, and exhaustion, yet they neither 
faltered nor complained ; and in the well-fought actions of 
Aong, Cawnpore, Oonao, Buseerutgunge, Bourbeek-Chow- 
key, Bithoor, and Mungulwar, they scattered their dusky 
foes like chaff, as they pressed on to Lucknow, until, on the 
25 th of September, they mustered outside the Alum Bagh 
to the " gathering " sound of their great battle pipes for 
their crowning achievement, the relief of the Residency. 

The I St Brigade advanced and captured the Charbagh 
bridge, and the 78th shortly followed to occupy this position. 
Their pipers played for a short distance toward the Char- 
bagh, the tune being — according to piper Gibson's version 
— " The Mackenzie Highlanders,^' As the Residency was 
two-and-a-half miles away, the sense of hearing possessed 
by the famous Jessie Brown, must have been phenomenally 
acute, for the pipers did not again play during this eventful 
day, but the well-known story, though improbable, is not 
considered by many to be impossible. 

The incidents of the famous ** Relief," in which the 
78th covered itself with glory, are well known. Little 
wonder that the noble Havelock said to such a regiment, 
" I am now upwards of sixty years old ; 1 have been forty 
years in the service ; I have been engaged in action seven 
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and twenty times ; but in the whole of my career, I have 
never seen any regiment behave so well as the 78th High- 
landers. I am preud of you. . . . . . I am not a 

Highlander, but I wish I was one ! " Little wonder that 
they were hailed again as " Saviours of India," a title they 
had already earned at Assaye, and that welcomes and 
honours awaited them wherever they went. At Bombay, 
they had an extraordinary reception and entertainment ; the 
ships of the fleet were dressed ** rainbow fashion *' in their 
honour, and they embarked for England amid the thunder 
of a royal salute. 

At home, they were feted by the chiefs of the Mackenzie 
Clan, and by the inhabitants of Edinburgh, and Nairn, 
while the County of Ross marked its pride and admiration 
for their deeds by costly presents of plate. 

Since then, this gallant corps has served in Canada, and 
performed much hard and fatiguing duty on the Afghan 
frontier. 

Its numerical designation has given place to its present 
title, and in the recent trying expedition to the Black 
Mountain, its discipline and endurance has evoked the 
highest praise of its commanders. 

Such, then, are the two Battalions which form the 
regiment now known as 

"THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS, 

ROSS-SHIRE BUFFS, 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY'S." 

A regiment whose Battalions, raised by the same noble 
house from amongst the same people, have ever been 
pre-eminently distinguished for their moral qualities and 
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good behaviour, and which looks to its birthplace, to the 
Highlands and Islands, for the men who are to fill its ranks, 
and maintain unsullied its high reputation in future years. 

When in 1886, the ist Battalion arrived in Edinburgh, it 
had been nearly 108 years in existence, of which its whole 
service in Scotland amounted to only 4 years and 23 days, 
the greater part of its time having been spent abroad. 

In Ross-shire it was spoken of as " Reiseameid chaillte un 
/aria mhor (the great Earl's lost Regiment). To enlist for 
it was almost equivalent to being carried to " Little Bemera," 
the graveyard of Wester-Lews, and the young recruit was 
mourned over by his relatives as sadly as if he had indeed 
been taken on his final voyage to that resting place. Yet, 
marvellous to relate, the old Earl's regiment still had a 
magnetic power for northern hearts, and always drew a 
considerable number of its finest men from Elgin, Ross- 
shire, and the Isles. 

As soon, therefore, as the Seaforths arrived in Scotland, 
it was decided to try and dispel these and other gloomy 
ideas, with which service in the Ross-shire Regiment was 
regarded, and a party of Gaelic-speaking men, which the 
writer had the honour to command, was dispatched, at the 
expense of the officers of both Battalions, on a two-month's 
tour in the North ; so that the good folks amongst the hills 
and glens might look on a detachment of real live Seaforths, 
and question them as to the actual realities of an army life. 
Recruiting, or offering any inducement to enlist, was strictly 
forbidden ; the object of the party being to traverse the 
districts which were the cradle land of both the Seaforth 
Battalions; to seek out the surviving veterans, or their 
descendants ; and increase, if possible, the affection and 
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attachment which had ever warmly existed between the 
country people of Ross and their own Regiment. 

It was the first expedition of its sort, and the enthusiastic 
welcome it everywhere' received* from the warm-hearted 
Highlanders and Islesmen, even in the far Orkneys, 
exceeded the most sanguine expectations. Nor were the 
results less gratifying. Since then a steady influx of North 
country men to the Regiment has continued, and it is the 
profound desire of every officer, that the Regiment and its 
Territory may ever remain closely united. 



The writer hopes that the perusal of these pages may not 
be without some interest to those associated or connected 
at any time with the old Seaforth Battalions, and that the 
veteran Highlanders still surviving, who in by-gone days so 
nobly upheld the high reputation and untarnished honoiu: 
of the corps by their manliness, discipline, and self-respect, 
no less than by their valour and contempt for death, may 
feel that their lives and deeds are not forgotten, but that the 
younger men who now fill their places, and inherit the 
honours they so bravely won, look back with pride and 
emulation to the stirring history and heroic deeds of their 
gallant predecessors. 

To these old comrades, there can be no fitter preface 
than the heart-warming words of the old Regimental song, 
which must awaken strange and varied memories of camp 
and quarters, and recall some of the brightest and darkest 
scenes in their eventful lives. This song has for many 

* To the late Earl of Caithness, to Lady Matheson of the Lews, 
and to Major Stewart- Mackenzie, of Brahan Castle, this party was 
especially indebted for kindness and attention. 
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years been the universal favourite with all ranks. During 
the late campaigns in Afghanistan and Egypt, it was the one 
song of which the men never wearied, and its grand melody 
was the constant burden of their voices, in the bivouac, or 
round the camp fire. Even in the cold, dark night-march 
before the battle of Tel-el-Kebir several of its verses were 
sung in a suppressed tone during the short halts that were 
made for reconnaissance, and under the circumstances, 
some of the words seemed grandly impressive. With the 
exception of the fourth and fifth verses, the song was written 
by Private D. Mackendrick, some twenty years ago, and 
was set to music by Sergt. James Clark. The fourth and 
fifth verses, commemorative of some of the gallant services 
of the 2nd Battalion, and of more recent engagements, were 
added by the author. 

**Cabar Feidh,'* (the stag's horas), the armorial blazon of the 
Mackenzies, has ever been borne by both battalions of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, on their head dress and equipment, and still forms the 
handsome creit of the regiment. The ist Battalion formerly bore the 
motto as well on a small escroll ; and the words Cabar Fddhgu brath^^ 
was the slogan with which they charged. 

(Bafiar :fft^%. 

Song and Chorus, 

My brothers I comrades ! every man 

Who wears Mackenzie tartan plaid — 
Still first and best in danger's van. 

Never faltering nor afraid ; 
Before our Seaforth sires of yore 

Proud foemen fled in dire dismay. 
While high above the battle roar 

Their death-knell rang in Cabar Feidh. 



INTRODUCTORY SKETCH. 



THE SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS, 

ROSS-SHIRE BUFFS, 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY'S, 

Is composed of two Battalions, viz. : — 

1st Battalion, formerly the 72nd Duke of Albany's Own Highlanders. 
2nd Battalion, formerly the 78th Highlanders, Ross-shire Buffs. 



SHORT SKETCH OF CLAN AND REGIMENT. 



The Seaforth Highlanders is the clan regiment of the 
great MacKenzie family, formerly one of the most powerful, 
and still one of the most numerously represented, in the 
Highlands. 

Only the heads of the Gordon, Campbell, and MacDonald 
clans could ever bear comparison with the great Earls of 
Seaforth for extent of vassalage and territorial possessions. 

At the commencement of the seventeenth century the 
Seaforth family were lords of Ross-shire from sea to sea. 
** All the highlands and isles from Ardnamurchan to Strath- 
naver were either the MacKenzies' property or under their 
vassalage, some few excepted, and all about them were 
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bound to them by very strict bonds of friendship/' The 
great Island of Lewis had also become their property, the 
title of Seaforth being derived from the district adjacent 
to Loch Seaforth in this territory. The fabulous tales 
of Norman or Hibernian ancestry are now discarded by 
genealogists, and it is generally agreed that the MacKenzies 
are a branch of the ancient clan Anrias, the aborigines of 
the hills, which their descendants still inhabit. 

The armorial bearings of the MacKenzies are a stag's 
head and horns, and are supposed to have been obtained 
in the days of Alexander III. That monarch, while on a 
visit to his northern dominions, is said to have taken part 
in a deer hunt at Kintail, and was the first up when the 
hounds pulled down a royal stag. Rushing forward too 
eagerly, the stag suddenly shook off the dogs, and turning 
on him, hurled him to the ground, and would have killed 
him, had not the MacKenzie chief laid hold of the " Cabar 
Feidh " (stag's horns), shouting " Cuidich 'n Righ " (" help 
to the king "), and held on, at the risk of his life, until the 
infuriated animal was slain, for which devotion the king 
bestowed on him the castle and lands of Castle Donan, 
still termed " the gift lands." 

Bravery and loyalty are characteristic traits in the histor)' 
of the clan MacKenzie, which fought gallantly at Bannock- 
burn and Flodden, and adhered faithfully to the Stuarts in 
17 15 and 1745. Besides the Earldom of Seaforth, no fewer 
than eight of the MacKenzie families possessed baronetcies. 
The earldom became extinct about the beginning of the 
present century, and the greater part of the vast estates have 
passed into other hands. Brahan Castle, however, the 
ancestral home of the old earls, is still in the possession of 
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the Stewart MacKenzies, lineal descendants of the eldest 
daughter of the last earl, and the chieftainship of the clan 
is said to be vested in the Laird of Allangrange. 

The First Battalion. 

For taking an active part in the rebellion of 17 15 the 
VI. Earl of Seaforth was outlawed, his estates confiscated, 
and his title declared forfeited. The Earl, however, escaped 
to France, and while in exile his tenants forwarded their rents 
to him faithfully, instead of paying them to the Government 
agent, who appears to have been afraid to coerce them. 
His grandson, Kenneth MacKenzie, however, was permitted 
to re-purchase the estate from the Crown, and in 1771 had 
the ancient family title restored to him by King George. 

In gratitude for this magnanimity, he offered to raise a 
regiment for his Majesty from his clan, which could easily 
muster a thousand fighting men. The offer was not at 
first acceded to, but was accepted on its repetition a few 
years later, and in December, 1777, instructions for com- 
pleting a regiment were issued. In a short time its establish- 
ment was complete ; five hundred clansmen came from the 
Earl's own estates in the Lews and mainland, and hundreds 
more from the MacKenzie estates of Scatwell, Kilcoy, 
Applecross, and Redcastle, while Nairn and Moray fur- 
nished over a hundred (indeed, the latter shire has always 
been, and still is, well represented in the Seaforths). Many 
highland gentlemen took service in its ranks. When first 
mustered it numbered I9041 rank and file, and was such a 
fine battalion that Major-General Robert Skene, when in- 
specting it at Elgin, on the 15th of May, 1778, said he 

B 
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" did not believe there was its equal in the whole world." 
It was then designated " Seaforth's Highlanders," but was 
shortly numbered the *' 78th Highland Regiment of Foot^'* 
afterwards changed to " 72nd Highlanders." A very large 
proportion of the men were of the Macrae sept, and were 
the most prominent in refusing to embark at Leith, until 
satisfied that the Government had no intention of sending 
them out for slaves to the American plantations, as had 
been done with so many of their unfortunate Jacobite 
countrymen ; hence, this occurence is still spoken of in 
Edinburgh as " the affair of the Macraes." 

The first service the regiment saw was in the Channel 
Islands, where, supported by the local militia, it frustrated 
an attempted capture by the French, Ensign Christopher 
Macrae particularly distinguishing himself. 

In 1 781 it embarked for India, under command of its 
chief, the Earl of Seaforth, who entertained a wonderful 
pride and affection for his corps, refiising to quit it, although 
urged to do so by his friends and tenantry in Ross-shire. 
Unfortunately, he died during the passage, to the intense 
sorrow of his clansmen, who loved him as a father. In 
India, Seaforth's Highlanders found themselves quickly in 
the field, and by their valour contributed greatly to the vic- 
tories over the French and native armies at Cuddalore, 
Palacatcherry, Coimbetore, Mooglee, Bangalore, Saven- 
droog, Outra-Durgum, Dindegul, and Seringapatam. In 
Ceylon it added to its laurels at Trincomalee, Batticaloe, 
Manaar, and Colombo. Again, at the Cape, we find it 
victoriously engaged with the Dutch at Lopard Bay, and 
in the great battle on the Blue Mountains, where, in their 
splendid charge, Ferguson's Highland Brigade swept the 
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Chorus — Cabar Feidh ! Cabar Feidh ! swell the slogan loud 

and high ; 
Cabar Feidh ! Cabar Feidh I victorious, glorious 

battle-cry ; 
Impetuous wild as mountain stream, or tempest 

wave dashed into spray ; 
Let true hearts throb, and bright eyes gleam, with 

memories of Cabar Feidh ! 

Bold as the lion in his lair, 

Free as the eagle overhead ; 
Doing all that mortals dare, 

Ever leading — never led. 
An honest friend, a noble foe, 

Victorious in each bloody fray ; 
For withering fire, and mighty blow. 

Famed are the men of Cabar Feidh ! 

Chorus — Cabar Feidh ! Cabar Feidh ! etc. 

In Kaffir land our Scottish band 
: Plucked laurels from a savage host ; 
On burning plains of Hindostan 
, Their prowess silenced Eastern boast. 
In Crimean or Canadian snows — 

Where'er the path of duty lay — 
Devotion or a grave disclose 

The aim, or end of Cabar Feidh ! 

Chorus — Cabar Feidh ! Cabar Feidh ! etc. 

In WcUchererC s frosts and Persians sun 

Unflinchingly the tartans wave; 
And Assaye's battle-splendours won 

Uh/adin^ laurels for the brave. 
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Tltrough Lucknffufs streets thepipa^s strain 
JRang proudly der the awftUfray ; 

And tender women blessed the men 
Who brought reliefs and Cdbar Feidh. 

Chorus-^Cabsii Feidh I Cabar Feidh I eta 

Wild Afghan hUls, and plains afar. 

Have trembled at the Seaforths tread ; 
From Pdwar Heights^ to Kandahar y 

They count their victories and their dead. 
Through Egypfs wastes of burning sand. 

They held their proud victorious way ; 
And TelrelrKebir hears the grand 

Old thrilling war-cry — Cabar Feidh / 

Chorus — Cabar Feidh ! Cabar Feidh ! etc. 

Though* far away from Scotia's shore, 

Where sweetest, fondest memories cleave — 
Though heather bells we see no more, 

Nor hear the milkmaid's song at eve ; 
Yet still the bonnie tartans wave, 

And homely sounds we hear each day, 
Awakening feelings pure and brave, 

Meet for the men of Cabar Feidh ! 

Chorus — Cabar Feidh ! Cabar Feidh ! etc. 

* When sung in Scotland substitute when instead of though. 
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®n t$e Butt of fllfians^ist iOiarrtage. 

Joy to the bridegroom whose title we bear, 
Joy to the bonnie bride, radiant and fair ; 
Health and true happiness, love and delight. 
Ever attend them, by day and by night ; 
Up to the sky let each bonnet be thrown. 
While " Slaunchr cry the proud "Duke of Albany's Own/' 

Chief of our Regiment, and Son of our Queen, 
Tender and thoughtful thou ever hast been ; 
Bright be thy future with blessings in store, 
's th' heartfelt desire of thine own gallant Corps ; 
Joyous and loud our affection is shown. 
As ^^ Slauncht^' cry the proud "Duke of Albany's Own." 

Joy be thy portion, we share in thy pride. 
And proudly cry ^^ Failte!'^ to your beautiful bride — 
The loveliest rose, in its purity rare. 
With our bonnie Duchess could never compare ; 
Loud by our pipers the welcome is blown, 
While " SlaunchI'' cry the proud Duke of Alban/s Own.*' 

Joy to the bridegroom and joy to his bride, 
Love and affection attend and abide ; 
Blessings unnumbered attend from above. 
Blight be their hearts with their actions of love. 
Seaforths 1 with pride let your title be known, 
Maintain the high honour of " Albany's Own." 



i 
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THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 

Previous to the Union, this was the proud title of the 
Heir Apparent to the Scottish Throne, and was conferred as 
a special honour on the old 72nd (Duke of Albany's Own 
Highlanders), in recognition of their distinguished services 
in South Africa. Their uniform was also changed at the 
same time, the Royal Stuart Tartan, (Prince Charlie Sett)f 
being granted as a mark of Royal favour.* 

His Royal Highness the late amiable and accomplished 
Duke of Albany, took an especial interest in *' his own *' 
Highlanders. At his marriage, he had a large party brought 
all the way from Fort George to Windsor, to form a Guard 
of Honour, and to share in the festivities of that joyous 
occasion. He frequently visited the Regiment, and was a 
great favourite with officers and men ; both the Duchess 
and himself taking a lively interest at all times in matters 
connected with the welfare of the Seaforths. It can there- 
fore be imagined how deeply his sudden and untimely 
decease was deplored by the Regiment, and with what 
feelings of genuine sorrow they performed the mournful 
duty of bearing to their last resting place the remains of 
the Prince they had looked up to and esteemed so highly. 

Her Majesty the Queen was well aware of the affection 
with which her gifted and much lamented son regarded the 
" Duke of Albany's Own Highlanders," and when graciously 
presenting new Colours to the Seaforths at Osborne, Her 
Majesty said : — 

* The original Mackenzie tartan was restoied to lYi^ 'BaXX^Jftsya. Vo. V®^* 
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'* It is with feelings of deep emotion that I present you 
to-day with these new Colours, as I cannot forget, that had 
it not been for the great loss which we have all sustained' 
my dear son, or else his wife, the Duchess of Albany, 
would have performed this duty. 

** From the day when your Regiment first assembled on 
the hillsides of Ross-shire, till now, when I see in the ranks 
before me the men who upheld the honour of the country 
in Afghanistan and in Egypt, the Seaforth Highlanders 
have ever justified their motto *Cuidich 'n Righ,' and, 
convinced of your devotion to your Queen and country, I 
confidently entrust these Colours to your charge. 

** I cannot conclude without alluding to the mournful 
but honourable duty you performed a few months ago, 
when you bore my beloved son's earthly remains to their 
last resting-place — a service which will ever be gratefully 
remembered by me.'* 

In reply to Her Majesty's gracious words, Col. Stockwell 
said : — 

'* On behalf of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men of the ist Seaforth Highlanders, the Duke of 
Albany's Regiment, I have the honour to tender to Your 
Majesty the expression of our most respectful and most 
heartfelt thanks for the very high honour Your Majesty has 
so graciously deigned to confer on us, by the presentation 
of these new Colours, which henceforth are sacred to us, 
and will always recall to our minds this day with feelings 
of deep devotion and loyalty to Your Majesty's person and 
throne. 

" It is with feelings of deepest sympathy that we have 
listened to Your Majesty's mention of the great loss Your 
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Majesty and the nation have sustained in the death of His 
Royal Highness the late Duke of Albany, and we would 
wish to offer our dear old Colours, around which so many 
stirring traditions and fond memories cluster, as a tribute of 
mournful and respectful devotion to the memory of that 
Prince, who at all times took such a deep interest in the 
welfare of the Battalion I have the honour to command ; 
with the hope that, if it so please Your Majesty, they may 
be permitted hereafter to remain near that resting-place, to 
which, alas ! it was lately our honourable, but mournful, duty 
to bear the earthly remains of His Royal Highness, the late 
Duke of Albany/' 

These war-worn old Colours, Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to accept, and also presented each officer of the 
Battalion with a memento in the shape of some article of 
jewellery or trinket which had been the personal property 
of the late Duke of Albany. The Non-commissioned 
officers and men of the carrying party each received the 
Duke's portrait in miniature, set in gold or silver, at the 
gracious hands of Her Majesty. 

The birth of an infant Duke shortly after, was hailed with 
genuine delight by the Seaforths, who look forward hope- 
fully to the time when their little Chief will fill his lamented 
father's position^ and perhaps take his place in, and 
ultimately command, the Regiment. At their annual 
re-unions on St. Andrew's Night, both in the officers' and 
Serjeants' messes, the healths of the young Duke of Albany 
and of his noble mother, the Duchess of Albany, are always 
enthusiastically pledged with Highland honours. 



-^- 
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^^t Seat$ of f^t Butte of flltans. 

What solemn hush is this that deeply falls, 
With gloom and sorrow, o'er our plaided throng — 

A heaviness whose weight of woe sypp^s 
The lightest heart, and stills the jest and song ? 

Ah ! Is it true ? Our Prince, Our Chief is gone ! 

He whom we loved so much, whose name we bore ; 
Whose eyes would sparkle when they turned upon 

Our kilted ranks, and marked his own old corps. 

He, who with wisdom and with kindness graced 
His princely station and exalted sphere ; 

Who won the love of all around him placed. 
And held our Reg'ment's fame and honour dear ? 

Ah, yes ! He sleeps. No more the tossing plume, 
Or waving tartans, will delight his eye ; 

Sadly our Chief we'll carry to the tomb. 
Wherein our friend, as well as Prince, will lie. 

Yet is our grief as nothing to the woe 

Of those whose lives with his were closely tied ; 

His widowed Princess and our Queen must know 
Sorer affliction than all else beside. 

And now each heart throughout our Empire vast. 
Throbs with the voice of sympathy and prayer 

For comfort to bereaved ones, woe o'ercast, 
Hope to the desolate, and strength to bear. 
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Sonmj^umn. 

This piece is supposed to refer to bygone days when the Regiment 
was first raised, lonmhuinn being presumably the ** faithful fair one's" 
pet name for her soldier sweetheart. 



Darkly lowered the murky sky, 

lonmhuinn ! lonmhuinn ! 
Sadly wailed the plover's cry, 

lonmhuinn ! Amsa ! 
Tears fell as he kissed my fingers 
On that hillside, lone and blue, 
With a thrill that ever lingers, 
O ! — Carson nach fhuirich thu ? * 

Said I, " Wilt thou go and leave me ] 

lonmhuinn ! lonmhuinn ! 
Oh ! though absent, don't deceive me, 

lonmhuinn ! Amsa ! 
Whisper tales across the water, 

Of a bosom ever true, 
Cheer the heart of Coinneach's daughter, 
O ! — Carson nach fhuirich thu ? " 

Tear-drops in his eyes were starting — 

lonmhuinn ! lonmhuinn ! 

As he whispered at our parting, 

lonmhuinn ! Amsa ! 

* Pronounced Carson nach orich *oo — VJIoy vjOTCt-^OM^X-Vj 
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Yet, to me he seemed an earl, 
In his tartans bright with dew ; 

" Kiss me once again, white pearl *' — 
" Ne mi shm gu toilichte ! " * 

Sadly from my side he turned — 

lonmhuinn! lonmhuinn ! 
Blank dismay within me burned — 

lonmhuinn ! Amsa ! 
Slowly down the sheep-path wending. 

Thro' the bells and heather blue, 
" Ach ! " I cried, with bosom rending, 
** O ! — Carson nach f huirich thu 1 '* 

Like a chief he trod the heather — 

lonmhuinn ! lonmhuinn I 
Oh ! to meet again together — 

lonmhuinn ! Amsa ! 
Like a prince he marched away, 

Seaforth's tartan round him flew, 
For his crest the Cabar Feidh, 
O ! — Carson nach f huirich thu ? 

Who of Saxon blood could match him ? — 

lonmhuinn ! lonmhuinn ! 
Highland hound could hardly catch him— 

lonmhuinn ! Amsa ! 
Like the red deer's was his motion, 

Eagle like his eye of blue ; 
Now, alas ! he's o'er the ocean — 
O I — Carson nach f huirich thu ? 

* JVe mi shin gu toilithu ! — I will with pleasure. 
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I am sad since he has gone — 

lonmhuinn ! lonmhuinn ! 
Tears o'ercome me when alone — 

lonmhninn I Amsa ! 
Tidings ne'er have crossed the sea, 

Can he live 1 Ah, surely no ! 
Oh ! return and give me ease ; 
Ach ! trothad a nail an so.* 



Chorus — Oh ! for the joyous Highland dancing. 

Oh ! for the blythe Strathspey and reel ; 
Hand, and eye, and heart entrancing — 
Oh ! such joy again to feel. 

Fairer faces never clustered 

Than the lassies on the green, 
Brawer lads were never mustered 

Than the clansmen by the stream. 
Sweeter fellowship together 

Never gave true hearts delight. 
Than those walks across the heather 

'Neath the starry skies of night 

Oh ! what joy when from the chanter 
Swelled the love notes clear and free. 

And each blythesome Highland ranter 
Whirled his loved one, wild with glee. 

* Ach I traaut a nail na sho — Oh I come \)acV\ieie ^^vcl. 
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Oh ! what joy, when jflushed and breathless, 

Rested she upon his arm ; 
While his eyes, with rapture deathless, 

Sparkled like a warlock's charm. 

Oh ! delights and da3rs long parted 

Of my own dear Highland glen — 
Oft when weary, heavy-hearted, 

Memory brings them back again. 
And I yearn to hear the ringing 

Of the pipers' dear old tune. 
As it rang, when blythely swinging, 

'Neath that tender Highland moon. 

Oh ! for the joyous Highland dancing, 
Oh ! for the blythe Strathspey and reel ; 

Hand, and eye, and heart entrancing — 
Oh I such joy again to feel 



CAPTAIN GEORGE MACKENZIE. 

At the attack on Cuddalore (1783) Seaforth's Highlanders lost 71 
killed and wounded. Amongst the former was Captain George 
MacKenzie, who fell mortally injured whilst gallantly leading a bayo- 
net charge of Highlanders against the French entrenchments. The 
battle raged from four in the morning till near five in the evening ; and 
when the burying parties went to seek the slain, it was found that even 
in death the brave MacKenzie retained so firm a grasp of his claymore 
that it could not be taken from him ; so the true-hearted Highlander 
and his faithful sword were laid in the grave together. 
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Cj^e Butitifii^ii^lmlti to j^tis (Slasmote. 

Farewell ! oh gallant blade, 

Soon shall this shattered hand 
In death's repose be laid — 
Farewell, beloved brand ! 
Unreserved friend in battles' roar. 
Death parts us now, my old cla}Tnore ! 

Far in the misty past 

Ye served my fathers well, 
When rose upon the blast 
Their pibroch's battle-swell. 
Sweet lips have kissed thee o'er and o'er, 
But all is past^ my old claymore. 

A hundred legends stream 

Around thy war-worn blade ; 
It was my childhood's dream. 
As with thy hilt I played, 
To wield thee, as in days of yore 
My forebears did, my old claymore. 

All that my father gave, 

With his untarnished name. 
Was thee, friend of the brave ! 
To carve my way to fame. 
Thou kept'st mine honour evermore 
' Bright as thy steel, my old daycaote. 
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In many a gallant fray. 

Thy hilt around my hand, 
We scattered wild dismay 
Amongst the foeman's band. 
Twas cowardly lead my vitals tore — 
Steel could not pass my old claymore. 

A lad/s tender care 

Decked thee with ribands bright ; 
Yet proved she false, though fair, 
And turned her love to slight. 
What anguish in my heart I bore. 
Still, thou wert true, my old claymore. 

Farewell, my gallant brand — 

No ! Not in life's last gasp,— 
In death shall my cold hand 
Of thee retain the clasp ; 
And side by side for evermore 
We'll rot and rust, my old cla3rmore. 



STfie VtUxan^» Song. 

My Regiment ! my Regiment ! thy name has a charm. 
It thrills in my bosom — ^my heart seems to warm. 
Though parted, I love thee ; my happiest days 
Were spent in the ranks of the Regiment I praise. 
Of all the gay corps in the Guards and the Line, 
Not one can compare with this Regiment ef mine. 

My Regiment ! my Regiment ! old clan of Seaforth, 
Whose proud ranks are filled with the lads of the North, 
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Unconquered thy prowess ; what valour untold 
Thou bear'st in the breast of the fearless and bold ! 
Sharp, sharp is thy bay'net, and keen thy claymore — 
My Regiment ! my Regiment ! my own gallant corps. 

My Regiment ! my Regiment ! how stately thy tread ! 
How proudly it thundered o*er fields of the dead I 
How stirring the sound of thy pipers* wild cry, 
Alarming the valley and piercing the sky ! 
Each note on a chanter recalls thee the more — 
My Regiment ! my Regiment 1 my own gallant corps. 

My Regiment ! my Regiment 1 I came from my home, 
From the mist and the mountains, light-hearted to roam, 
I followed thy colours across the blue sea, 
And toiled through the snows and the deserts with thee. 
Oh ! what songs have been sung, and how happy the time, 
When gaily I marched with this Regiment of mine. 

My Regiment ! my Regiment ! the first in the field — 

The Seaforths can die, but they never can yield ; 

The foremost in action to grapple the foe 

On Afghan's wild mountains all covered with snow, 

I've seen thee encircled by battle's wild roar — 

My Regiment ! my Regiment ! my own gallant corps. 

My Regiment ! my Regiment ! I fought 'mongst thy men 
When th' dread hail of death swept the moimtains and glen. 
How grand the loud pibroch ! what rapture to hear 
** Hurrah for the Highlands," the charge, and the cheer I 
A bullet smashed through me — woe ! woe ! on the time^ 
It parted me thej2 from this Regiment oi lam^ \ 
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My Regiment ! my Regiment ! farewell to the bold, 
I love thee for ever with ardour untold ; 
Thy colours and tartans, thy bagpipe's shrill cry, 
I'll ever remember till silent I lie. 
Farewell, Cabar Feidh ! the proud symbol I bore- 
God bless thee, my Regiment, my own gallant corps ! 



(Music by James Clark,) 



Hurrah for the strife of a soldier's gay life. 

And scenes of adventure by land and by sea ! 
Where banners are streaming and sabres are gleaming, 

Ha ! that is the life for a spirit like me. 
Your money I seek not, your favours bespeak not. 

Your dainties and luxuries, all I despise ; 
Sufficient the glory of dangers proud story, 

I ask but adventure and honour the prize ! 

Chorus — ^Then give me the rifle or good Highland blade. 
And Seaforth's green tartan, the kilt, and the plaid, 
A crest in my bonnet — the proud Cabar Feidh, 
And the slogan I'll raise shall be Cuidich 'n Righ ! 

Ye colours that o'er me float high I adore ye. 
For grander or prouder ones none there may be ; 

Disgrace or disaster can never o'ermaster 
Th^ true hearts that gather beneath Cabar Feidh. 
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With honours embraided these banners are laded, 
Though riven and shattered by shot and by shell, 

But more will be won yet ! Hurrah for the onset, 
The thrill of the pibroch, the slogan's wild yell. 

Chorus — Then give me, etc. 

Then come each hill-ranger who shrinks not from danger 

Take up the bright rilBie and lay by the plough ; 
Where proud lips are smiling and music beguiling, 

Come don the dear tartan and follow me now I 
In lands that are brighter, what hearts can be lighter 

Than ours, as we follow the fleet-footed game ? 
And mid the fight swelling, of Scotland's might telling, 

Our voices shall loudly her glory proclaim ! 

Chorus — Then give me, etc. 



This song was written before the ist Battalion had 
received new colours at the gracious hands of her Majesty 
the Queen. The tattered and war-worn old colours above 
referred to are now reposing in Windsor Castle, having been 
presented by the Battalion to her Majesty on the 15th of 
May, 1885. The Queen graciously accepted them in the 
following words : ** I receive with great pleasure these old 
colours, which have been carried by you in many a hard- 
fought fields and under which many brave oflicers and men 
have fallen. The colours shall be placed here, where they 
will be in safe keeping, and will remind all of the gallant 
deeds of the Seaforth Highlanders.'* 
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It is perhaps worthy of remark that these old colours were 
the last British colours carried during an engagement At 
the battle of Charasiab the regiment advanced to the attack 
in line with the colours in the centre. They were carried 
during the whole action, and, as might be expected, drew a 
heavy fire upon their escort. The regimental colour, which 
was carried throughout the engagement by Lieutenant (now 
Qaptain) J. Alaistar Campbell, was pierced by several rifle 
shots, and many non-commissioned officers and men were 
killed or wounded in the vicinity. Shortly after this a 
general order was promulgated, prohibiting the carrying of 
colours in the field. 



Otfie |gtgf)lantr (BixV» ILament (or Honaltr^ 

A young soldier, who fell gallantly in one of the many fights amongst 

the mountain passes of Afghanistan. 



Oh ! sad was our parting, my Ronald ! my own ! 
We stood by the river all silent, alone — 
No word did we murmur, no whisper, or cry ; 
Sad, sad was each bosom, and dim was each eye ! 

The Conon beside us, with murmuring flow, 
In sympathy moaned a low dirge of our woe. 
And far o'er the moorland the dreary curlew 
Awoke the lone echoes as slowly he flew. 

We spoke not — we could not, so heavy the load ; 
We pressed but the hand, for our bosoms overflowed ; 
Ye covered your blue eyes, and swiftly away 
Ye hastened, O Ronald I alas for the day 1 
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I dreamed I would meet thee — ^would clasp thee again, 
And keep thee for ever, and call thee my nain ; 
And banners and bay'nets no longer would gleam 
Around thee. Oh, Ronald ! alas for the dream ! 

By Logar's red river they laid thee, my own ! 
But closed were thine eyes, and thy heart like a stone ; 
The foeman's dread bullet had sunk in thy breast. 
Though the Seaforths avenged, e're they laid thee to rest 

They buried thee, Ronald, with blanket for shroud, 
The pipers' sad measure wailed o'er thee aloud, 
And boomed the deep volleys o'er valley and hill, 
E'er closed the grave o'er thee, all silent and still ! 

But wilder the wail than a pipe ever spoke, 
More dismal the knell of my heart as it broke — 
Oh, Ronald, tho' mangled and bloody ye lie. 
Ye rest, but no peace to my bosom comes nigh ! 

From dawning till sunset, from darkness till light, 
I think of thee, Ronald, or dream in the night ; 
And never will gladness on earth with me dwell — 
Till I meet thee in Heaven, my Ronald, farewell ! 

. f 

Written in reply to a sweeping condemnation of the Rank and File, 
which appeared in an English newspaper. 



Who e're they be, they lie who dare to say 
"A soldier is, and must be, vile and low" — 

Wait, for a day may come when such as they 
Will seek protection from some brutal foe. 

Ah ! who can say ? 
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so 

They scoflf to see our tartan's waving sheen, 
And view us with a sneer of proud disgust ; 

They trumpet forth whatever faults are seen, 
Forgetting that even they themselves are dust, 

And far from clean. 

We're hired — they say— to live in vice and ease. 

Little they think of Duty's fearful dall. 
Gods I Could they see one hoiu* of battle's breeze, 

They'd say that hour alone atoned for all 

The cynic sees. 

Could they but see the soldier as he fell 

'Mongst smoke and fire; while shattered flesh and bones. 
And bloody entrails, riven by shot and shell, 

Came spattering through the ranks, with hideous groans 

And dying yell ! 

Could they but see " the garments rolled in blood " — 
The ghastly bodies mangled by the brand. 

With gaping wounds still oozing out life's flood. 
Red flowing for dear home and native land. 

Ah 1 if they could. 

And could they picture scenes, aye, worse ths^n these — 
The hideous corpses and the yawning grave — 

Methinks the taunt upon their lips would freeze ; 
Who dare calumniate the silent brave 

O'er scenes like these. 

Think ye, when gazing on the pale-faced dead. 
That ye could brand them as the vile and low j 

Dare ye point at them as mean hirelings fed, 
Who care for naught but filthy lust and show, 

When lowly laid ? 
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Scoflfers beware ! Perchance the hour is nigh 
When foes shall thunder at your very door ; 

When flaming shells shall light the midnight sky, 
And women shriek as peals the cannon's roar 

And murderous cry ! 

Ha ! then, methinks, when 'twixt you and the foe 
The soldier intervenes his fearless form, 

In that dread hour you will not call him "low," 
Nor turn back from him with a sneer of scorn. 

Not then ! Ah no ! 

No ! You will prize him as a costly gem 

That shines the brightest in stem danger's hour, 

Undimmed by dross. Then kindly think of them, 
Who sometimes fall before the tempter's power 

Like other men ! 
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Comrade ! at last we part — 

Our paths asunder lie — 
Long have we heart to heart 

Been knit by friendship's tie. 
With saddening soul I say adieu ! 
Farewell to thee, companion true ! 

O'er many a foreign shore 
Has our communion ranged ; 

Nor 'mid the battle's roar 

Has friendship been estranged. 

Hunger and hardship we have shared- 

In want and plenty equal fared. 
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'Mongst glorious Afghan hills 

We've seen the sun arise, 
And gild the flowers and rills, 

The trees, and peaks, and skies ; 
While, like a bright and twinkling star, 
We've read the heli(^s flash afar. 

Thro* India's dreamy land, 

By Aden's dismal sea. 
O'er Egypt's desert sand. 

We've marched in company ; 
One tent has screened us from the light, 
One blanket covered us by night. 

And now, when comrades speak, 

I'll miss thy friendly tone ; 
Thy form I'll vainly seek. 

And feel myself alone. 
Alone ! For who shall fill the void 
Thy absence leaves, friend, true and tried ? 

If, shattered in some trench, I lie 
Upon the sun-scorched desert waste, 

For water I may faintly cry — 
The last my anguished lips will taste — 

Methinks that, as I quaff" the dew, 

I'll gasp thy name, my comrade true ! 
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aSKar Song. 

This song had its origin in 1877, when our country seemed on the 
verge of a war with Russia. Tinged though it appears with a strain 
of unreasoning and bloodthirsty Jingoism, it is not a bad example of 
the state of feeling in the Regiment — perhaps in the army — at that 
time, or even in the present day. 

Let us arm and oft to the field, 
Our bay'nets we'll cross with the foe J 

We long our bright weapons to wield> 
We long for the red blood to flow ! 

Away with all barrack-room work — 
Hurrah for the tent-covered plain I 

We'll join our old ally the Turk, 
And charge on the Russian again ! 

The Muscovite met us before, 

We're scarr'd by his sabre and ball ; 

We'll heal our old wounds in his gore, 
And pay him deep interest for all ! 

Dear comrades and brothers who fought 

Are rotting in Russian domain ; 
The foe can we pardon who smote, 

Or cease to remember the slain ? 

No ! tune the war-pipes for the fray, 
Once more let the slogan resound, 

Again let the wild Cabar Fddh 
Be heard on the stained battlo-ground. 

*Twas thus once we grappled and fought 
Like tigers, o'er wounded and slain ; 

Our very blood thrills at the thought ! 
Hurrah ! let us on them again I 



'. hame-comik'. 
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Oh ! my een war sair wi greetin' 

Fan my lad left hame, 
There was naething life ta sweetin* 

Efter he had gane. 
And he look'd sae fair and braw, 
That my hairt near brak in twa, 
And I grat afore them a* 

Fan my lad left hame. 

Oh I I grew sae wae and sad 

Fan my lad left hame ; 
For I lo'ed nae ither lad 

But my ane dear ane. 
Fan he sailed across the sea, 
Oh ! I thocht that I wid dee 
Sud he nae come back to me, 

And his ane auld hame. 

And sae dreary passed the years 

Sin my lad left hame. 
For my hairt's been fu' o' fears 

Sin' my lad left hame. 
Oh I my heid ran roon wi glee 
Fan his letter I did see, 
Sayin*, " Lassie, in a wee 

Will yer lad be hame." 

So I'm waitin' anxiously 
Till my lad comes hame ; 

For at rest I'll never be 
Till my lad comes hame. 
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Tho' he's marked wi mony a scaur, 
Fae the bloody field o' war, 
He'll be only dearer far 
Fan my lad comes hame. 

Tho' his riches be but few, 

I wid like him a' the same, 
For his hairt is leal and true — 

Oh ! I wish he would come hame. 
Fat care I fat others say ? 
On his briest my heid I'd lay^ 
Oh ! I wish it wis the day 

That my lad came hame. 

Nae mair will war beset him 

Fan my lad comes hame, 
Could I only, only get him, 

Get him back again. 
Oh ! if he wid come the nicht, 
My puir hairt wid grow so licht, 
That the tears wid blin my sicht, 

Fan my lad came hame. 

Na ILanlr Ittte tt^t l^igfilanlr^. 

'MoNGST hills of sweet heather, all misty and wild, 
A young mother sings as she nurses her child : 
'* No land like the Highlands, tho' far ye may stray, 
No music so sweet as the merry pipes play ! " 

The boy grew to manhood, and southward he came — 
He pined in the lowlands, dull, level, and tame ; 
That song in his bosom with rapture would thrill — 
He longed for the music, the moMatam^ the rilL 
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Hark ! what is that strain so triumphant and loud, 
That tread on the pavement right fearless and proud, 
The ostrich-plumed bonnets and banners that wave, 
Like emblems of victory over the brave ? 

'Tis a Ross-shire Battalion, with colours uncased, 
For war they are marching, they travel in haste ; 
Their philabegs wave, and their weapons gleam bright, 
While th' pipers proud measure re-echoes then: might. 

Each note seems a summons he cannot withstand — 
" I, too, must be with them to fight for our land ! " 
He dons the gay tartan, and over the seas 
He sails, while the war-notes resound on the breeze. 

Through fax lands he marches, by fair maids caressed, 
Yet loves he but lightly the fairest and best ; 
There are mountains and maidens far dearer than they 
'Mongst hills of the North, where the merry pipes play. 

A battle is fought. 'Twas the foe fled the field — 
Would Highlanders fly while their swords they could wield f 
Did sound of retreat ever poison the air, 
When tartan-clad sons of the heather were there ? 

The scream of the bagpipes, triumphant and proud. 
The cheers of the Highlanders, frantic and loud, 
Brings voice to the lips and light to the eye ; 
Ev'n th' wounded will shout ere they shudder and die. 

With life swifdy ebbing our hero was laid. 

But bright grew his face with a smile as he said : 

** No land like the Highlands though far ye may stray, 

No music so sweet as the merry pipts p\a.^«' 
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No fireside fighting man am I, 

Who fears the battle call ; 
I shrink not from the fiery breath, 
The flashing blade, the blaze of death, 

The sword, or cannon ball. 

Ha, no ! A noble trade is mine — 

My post is in the field ; 
When wildly gleam the bayonets bare. 
And shots and death-cries fill the air, 

My station is revealed. 

Hurrah for flags and heliograph ! 

And mirrors flashing light ; 
The double glass, and silver stars. 
And sighting vane, with metalled bars. 

And radiance clear and bright. 

Hurrah ! a rifle good I bear — 

When rings the battle call, 
Its ready shot will drop the foe 
Who'd quench my helio's merry glow 

By sword or musket ball. 

Let telegraphers cower in tents, 

And rattle on their wire ; 
I scorn such mean, ignoble game. 
And 'mid the battle's smoke and flame 

I flash reflectant fire. 
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With pride I join the wild advance, 

And over rocks and hill, 
To distant corps who share the fight, 
I speak in gleams of lambent light 

Words wonderful, tho' still. 

With beating hearts the Brigadiers 

Watch for my silver blink. 
And orders, sped by mirror's flame, 
Will turn the tide when in the game 
Our fortunes seem to sink. 

Away, electric chests and poles. 
Your tools and tons of wire ; 
Your metalled line, tho' posted high, 
The foe may cut ; but let him try 
To rend my links of fire. 

I scorn him and his treachery, 

I flash away and laugh ; 
Hurrah for those who take the lead. 
And fight and signal as they need 

With gun and heliograph ! 
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ARMV SIGNALLING. 

It is only within recent years that army signalling has 
come prominently to the front in modern warfare, although 
it is known to have existed in a remarkably high state of 
perfection amongst the ancient armies in very remote ages. 
Thus, the conquest of Troy, with various details, was sig- 
nalled to Argos, a distance of 330 miles, and all over the 
iEgean Sea. Again, in 479 B.C., Mardonius, when he had 
taken Athens, sent the news by fire-signals from one isle to 
another to Xerxes at Sardes; and in the works of Greek and 
Roman authors we find frequent mention of their signal- 
troops (fire-shakers), who were employed in the transmission 
of orders or intelligence. 

Their system was very perfect. The alphabet was used 
as a code, and so arranged that by the exposure of a certain 
number of shields by day, or of torches by night, they could 
spell words with fair rapidity. 

The art, however, fell into disuse. The great Napoleon 
did, indeed, try to utilize it to some extent, but only on 
permanent positions ; and it was left for the Americans to 
re-introduce it into modern armies as a military science. 
Some of the feats accomplished by American signallers, in 
their Mexican and Civil Wars, are wonderful indeed. 

Army (or visual) signalling is now practised in nearly all 
civilized armies, especially in Denmark and Russia. No 
country, however, has given such assiduous attention to the 
subject as our own, and the benefit derived from it in our 
recent wars has amply demonstrated the wisdom of main- 
taining our signallers in a high state of efficiency. 
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In our army a small number of intelligent men are care, 
fully instructed in each regiment. The six best are appointed 
** regimental signallers," and may be distinguished by the 
badge of cross flags below the elbow on the left sleeve. 
They should be strong hardy fellows, good shots, able to 
ride and climb well, and to read maps and use the prismatic 
compass. In war their duties are most responsible, and 
their work often carried on in circumstances of extreme 
danger ; but to their efforts many hundred of troops owe 
their lives, and the successful issue of several engagements 
is attributable, in no small degree, to their rapid transmis- 
sion of orders or mformation. 

Light, real or reflected, is mostly used in the transmission 
of signals, and in our eastern dominions, where a glorious 
sun looks down for months and months from an unclouded 
sky, signalling attains its greatest perfection, the sun's reflec- 
tion being utilised for flashing, by means of an invaluable 
instrument named the heliograph. 

The flash of the heliograph is discemable for a long dis- 
tance. It is said to have been read over loo miles, but the 
furthest at which it has actually been used by Seaforth signal- 
lers was in flashing between Damnta-point, near Jellalabad, 
and Lataband, near Cabul — a line, as the crow flies, of 
seventy-two miles. This is, however, an unusual distance, 
ten to thirty miles being the favourite range. 

In signalling with the helio between two places 200 or 
300 miles apart, signal parties are put on the top of the hills 
(ten to forty miles from each other) which lie as nearly as 
possible in a straight line between the two places, and as each 
word is read by a station, it is signalled on the next, so that 
there is little delay. At night the lime-light takes iVve^l^Jc^ 
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of the helio. This light has dso a great range. In Bechu- 
analand the Seaforth signallers used it at forty-two miles' 
distance, but is said to have been read (experimentally) over 
sixty. 

At short distances flags, discs, and shutters may be used, 
but light is, and ever will be, the grand agent in the field. 

The following are the names of the Seaforth Signallers who served 
with the author in the Afghan Campaigns, and of whose soldier-like 
conduct Sir Frederick Roberts was pleased to speak in terms of the 
highest commendation. To them the writer must ever feel grateful for 
many kind attentions, as well as for their unfailing confidence, and for 
their prompt and cheerful obedience ; especially on certain occasions 
of extreme danger. Robert White, William T. Eason, Douglas Gibson, 
John Cahalin, John Hope, Robert L. Leslie, Andrew Young, William 
Vallance, John Lucas, Patrick Maher, John MacLean, George Powell, 
Edward Tonnar, John Crockwell, George Maidlow, William Perry, 
James Macdonald, William Ray, Robert Corry, and WiUiam Jeffrey. 
Of these several found their graves in Afghanistan, others but escaped 
the dangers of the battlefield to die at home, and the survivors are 
scattered out of each others ken, only one still remaining in the 
old corps. 

The incident of signalling mentioned in the following occured in May, 
1880, when a small flying column under Colonel Jenkins was completely 
surrounded during the night by an overpowering army of Afghans, 
and must eventually have perished, only that far away on the dim 
horizon was a hill-top (Sher-Darwazi), where a signal party was daily 
posted, to whom, by the aid of the heliograph, the Seaforth signallers 
were able to send tidings, which were at once transmitted from the 
hill-top to General Roberts at Sberpore. 



" Light ! " my corporal cried and bounded 
Through the doorway of my room ; 

Up I sprang at once, astounded^ 
From a doze that afternoon. 
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Grasped a telescope, still dreaming 
That I stood on some wild height* 

Afghan standards round me streaming, 
Watching for the mirror's light. 

But instead of savage wildness, 

Saw I only Marchwood green, 
Smiling in its verdant mildness, 

While Southampton o*er the sheen 
Of the water, reared transcendent 

Towers and steeple, and in one 
From a window all resplendent. 

Seemed to flash a second sun. 

Gazing on the brightness streaming, 

Said I, with a quiet laugh, 
'* Yes those window-panes are gleaming 

Almost like a heliograph ! " 
And my comrade, slow departing. 

Said, while smiling with delight, 
" 'Twas a sight to see you starting 

When I came and shouted ^^ light!*' 

" Light t^' How oft the word went thrilling 

Thro' me in our wild campaigns ; 
When with gallant lads, and willing. 

Signalled I o'er hills and plains. 
'Twas the call that burst in thunder 

From the sentries' eager lips, 
When they saw the shining wonder, 

Flashing o'er the mountain tips. 
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Light i At times 'twas comrades flashing, 

In the battle's direst need. 
Light / It might be foemen dashing, 

On our post with furious speed ! 
Light! It spoke of death or danger, 

Told of safety — ^warned for flight, 
Ah ! No signaller's a stranger 

To that magic watchword — light! 

Light! How oft in action gazing, 

Mid the roar of booming gun ; 
Have I seen the helio blazing 

Thro' the smoke-cloud like a sun, 
Often too, in midnight dimmer, 

In sequestered vales afar \ 
By the moon I've read its glimmer. 

Soft and tender as a star. 

Fairer scenes the eye may never 

Picture than the vales that lie 
Watered by those Afghan rivers. 

Jewels 'neath an azure sky. 
Scenes that thrill the soul with pleasure, 

Bowers of beauty, groves of balm. 
Loveliness beyond all measure, 

Eden's image, pure and calm. 

Oft when dreamy thoughts steal o'er me. 
Bright and clear they come again, 

Elindly fancy oft restores me. 
Those fair scenes of joy and pain. 
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Hills of fir, and groves of cedar, 
(*) Ootimunda's glorious flowers, 
(t) Kushie's vale, the Chardeh valley, 
(I) And Istalif s matchless bowers. 

And amid those scenes outstreaming. 

From the hill, or wood, or pass. 
Ever yet I see the gleaming 

Of the brilliant signal glass. 
Flashing, flashing, ever speeding. 

Words of fire o'er hill and plain, 
And my eyes, from memory reading. 

Spell each message o'er again. 

Oftenest comes before my fancy. 

That first flash of light that broke 
From the lofty Sher-durwazi, 

Thro' Charasiab's battle smoke ; 
On that mom our little column, 

Scarce two thousand men, nor more. 
Was awakened from its slumber 

By the muskets' startling roar. 

* Ootimunda is a finely wooded mountain near Ali-Kheyl. Its 
splendid forests are festooned and carpeted with a glorious wealth of 
wild flowers at certain seasons. 

t Kushie (which means delight) is a sweet glen in the grey desert 
beyond the Shutargurdan. An oasis whose musical streamlets and 
luxuriant gardens leave an ineffaceable impression on the memory of 
the scorched and thirsty traveller. 

X Istalif is one of the loveliest little valleys in the world. When speak- 
ing of things beautiful the Afghans say, ** He who has not seen Istalif 
has seen nothing,'* They have also a strange and enchanting legend — 
that the fallen angels hover over it, and weep in hopeless and bitter 
anguish, for its charms remind them of that peerless paradise from 
which they are for ever expelled. 
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Round and round us thousands muster, 

Waving banners in the air, 
Shines in dusky dawn the lustre 

Of their gun's incessant glare. 
Tents go down, and 'mid the tumult, 

Round our leader calmly rides, 
Undismayed and brave and earnest, 

Gallant Jenkins of the Guides. 

Vain the hope to storm a passage 

Through the hoards that bar our way ; 
Only fight and trust assistance 

Soon will come as best it may. 
Yonder on the Sher-Durwazi, 

Is the distant signal post : 
Should the signalman be absent — 

God have mercy, ay is lost. 

Soon a mirror is directed 

On yon station, high and far. 
While around us, closer, deeper, 

Roars the horrid sound of war. 
Five o'clock it is, and slowly 

Creep the heavy feet of day ; 
As if shuddering at the tumult, 

And the horrors of the fray. 

Closer, closer, draws the foeman. 

Yelling in triumphant rage, 
As he waves his sacred banners, 

Chanting loud his holy page. 
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Filled the air with hissing bullets, 

Stricken lie the gory slain, 
Dusky Guides, or gallant Gordons, 

Groan in anguish, writhe in pain. 

Hours have passed, but still no signal 

Shines from yonder mountain peak. 
In his eyes, each reads his comrade, 

Thinks of what he may not speak. 
Ammunition must be failing, 

(For the watch reads nearly nine), 
And when it is all expended, 

Soldier ! what a fate is thine ? 

With my hand upon my helio 

Bullets heedless pass me by, 
Scarce I see the fierce oontention, 

On Darwazi fixed my eye. 
Sudden from itsjnisty distance 

Bursts a spark, reflectant, bright, 
Streaming forth, as if in kindness, 

As I wildly shouted—" Light I '' 

Light! Ye gods ! That word electric, 

How it pealed along the ranks. 
As each face in joy grew brighter, 

From the centre to the flanks. 
Tell us not of sailor's gladness, 

When — half wrecked — he sees his star ; 
'Twould not match the wild emotion 

Which that light diffused afar. 
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Oh ! that rattling glass was music, 

As my mirror flashed away 
Tidings of our strait, and asked for 

Speedy succour in the fray. 
And ere long an answer gleaming, 

Told us that Macpherson came 
With a host of gallant comrades, 

Soon to turn the fearful game. 

Hours passed on, but never ceasing, 

Ever thundered on the fight, 
And upon us, from the mountain, 

Ever beamed the signal light. 
Till we saw the trampling squadrons 

Dashing forward on the plain, 
And could hear the nearing measure 

Of the piper's welcome strain. 

As they on our right extended, 

In a grand and fierce array, 
And with bayonets fixed, and gleaming. 

Swept the foe like chaff away. 
Then upspringing, wild with triumph, 

Join we in the swift advance, 
As the Bengal horseman dashes 

In the flying foe his lance. 

Sunrise saw the action open, 
Sunset sees the struggle o'er ; 

Sinks the sun as if offended 
At the valley blotched with gore. 
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Yet,,0 Sun 1 Thou orb of brightness, 
Blessings on thy golden ray , 

But for its bright beam resplendent, 
Stiff my hand had been to-day ! 



Cte iflo^e of iSallater. 

The Seaforth lads came tae the North, 

And up throw Aiberdeen, 
And noo, we're hoosed at Ballater, 

For escort tae the Queen. 
And fan we first cam up the street, 

'Twas there that I did see 
The bonniest lass in a' the toon, 

Or in the Strath o* Dee. 

Her face was fair as speckless snaw 

That lies on Lochnagar ; 
And on her cheek the heather bloom 

Outmatched Culdarroch far ; 
Her een war blue as simmer's sky, 

Reflectit in the Dee ; 
I trow this Rose o' Ballater 

Has stown my hairt fae me. 

I met her at the gloamin' fa'. 

For oh I the lass wis shy ; 
She widna look at sojer lad 

Fan ony ane wis by. 
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But yet her e'e could blink sae bright, 
She could sae sweetly smile, 

Nae wonner this Kose o' Ballater 
Me fairly did beguile. 

Said I, ** Sweet lass, I love but you 

In a' the warl' wide ; 
Say, will ye leave the Strath o' Dee, 

And be a sojer's bride ? 
We'll nae be rich, we'll nae be puir. 

But happy will we be, 
If you, fair Rose o' Ballater, 

Will follow the drum wi* me." 

Said she, " I like your Heilan' dress. 

And to you 1*11 be true ; 
But, I wadna like the fowks ta ken 

That I am here ee'noo." 

« He * « 

That night I saw a servan* chiel. 

In moleskin breeks wis he ! 
He was kissin' the Rose o' Ballater 

On the bonnie banks o* Dee. 

Good-bye sweet Rose ! I wish ye weel, 

Ye've made my hairt fu' sair ; 
Bit tawtie-plantin's nae the wark 

For ane sae young and fair. 
And gaitherin' wydes, and hyewin, 'neeps 

Along the banks o* Dee ! — 
'Twar better the Rose o' Ballater 

Had foUowed the drum m' m^. 
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The bum of Mosset, with its " brig" and " toll," is in Aberdeen- 
shire, between Strathbogie and Strathdon. 



Oh, Clova wids' are fresh and green, 

The dancin' roebuck drieds nae danger, 
But it has been a lang ye'streen 

Sin' I wi* them becam' a stranger. 
Foo weel I ken' Glentana's glen, 

And aft frae Dee and Don's deep watter, 
I've poo'd the troot and salmon oot, 

And chased' the brock wi' din and clatter. 

Far doon Stra'bogie's bonnie glen, 

I've wander't tae the Deveron mill, 
And neived the fish for mony a dish 

Frae Kirkney's burn, and Essie's rill. 
I've heild the pleu* on fairm and feu, 

And frae the mill led mony a boll. 
But dole and wae befa' the day, 

I took the road tae Mosset Toll. 

For that sweet lass I could'na pass. 

She clean beguil't me wi' her clatter.; 
I leet my horses gang their gait — 

They fley't ; and ane fell in the watter. 
Oh I sic* a sicht, and sic' a plicht, 

A wheel destroyed, a horse leg broken ; 
"Oh that I hadna seen ye lass. 

Or fan I saw ye had'na spoken \ '* 
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"Fat will I dee ? " she cried tae me, 

As, sabbin' sair, she heild my airm. 
" My dear gang hame, ye'r nae tae blame 

And dinna dreid the least alairm ! ** 
I kiss't the saut tear off her cheek, 

For, oh, she was baith young and braw. 
And I will say that till this day 

Her marrow yet I never saw. 

The horse wis doon tae dee or droon, 

I daurna* face my maister's e'e, 
I wad'na gane a step ta hame 

For a' the gowd o' Christandee. 
In dark or licht, wi' a* my micht, 

I trudged as fest as leg could draw ; 
Neist day ye'd see aneith my knee 

The sojer's gairters busket braw. 

In mony a place I've had to face 

The cannon's roar, the braidsoord's sklennir. 
But better far the field o' war. 

Than venture back that day to dennir. 
Once mair my stoup I'll fill and cowp 

For love langsyne a pairtin posset, 
I drain my glass ta that sweet lass 

I met aside the Toll o' Mosset. 
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** March on ! march on ! my merry Highlandmen, 

For to-day we meet the foe, 
And let bugle, and drum, and pipe be near. 

To cheer us as we go. 

" The drummer must beat me a stirring roll, 

The bugler the charge must sound, 
And the piper to-day his best must play, 

When we storm the foeman's ground." 

Red was the fight, and the glimmer was bright 

That shone from the waving brand, 
And the enemy's shot so bitter and hot, 

And deadly to withstand. 

" Oh where is my drummer?" the captain cried, 

" Let him beat me a stirring rattle, 
'Tis now he should thunder the * Point of war,' 

When red hot glows the battle ! " 

" Oh bonnie and brave was your drummer boy. 

But he beats no more — I trow ; 
For his drum-head o'er is smeared with gore, 

And death white is his brow ! " 

" Oh where is my bugler ? where is he ? 

Let him sound me a gallant blast 
That will thrill the blood of my Seaforth men 

While their foemen start aghast \^* 
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And then upsprang the bugler bold, 

But into his bugle ran 
A crimson flood of his red red blood 

From his lips all pale and wan. 

He blew a blast like the trump of doom, 

That the foeman heard in dismay, 
Then the bugle falls down, for in that wild note. 

He hath blown his soul away. 

" Oh where is my piper ? " the captain cried, 
'* Let him sound that thrilling strain 

That will waken the echoes of ages past 
And strew the field with slain." 

The piper, he blew a gallant blast 

And the earth and sky did ring, 
For oh ! the thrilling scream of his pipes 

Would have thrilled through everything. 

And he blew, he blew, till in each true breast 
Blazed the fire of his stirring theme, 

And the foemen fled from their onward tread. 
And their bayonet's lightening gleam. 

And still the piper, he blew, he blew. 

And ever the foemen fled, 
And aye the captain led on and on, 

And the ground was strewn with dead. 

" Oh well have ye played ! '* the captain said, 

'* And we have no more to fear ; 
But yet thou wilt play me another tune. 

That will sadden my heart to hearv" 
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They have brought the bonnie drammer boy, 
And his drum-head smashed and broken, 

His drum-sticks rest, crossed o'er his breast, 
Where blood gives its ghastly token. 

They have brought the handsome bugler, 
With his bugle that shone like gold ; 

And laid the twain, like brothers dear, 
In a deep grave, black and cold. 

And the piper he played a mournful tune 

Like a spirit's wailing call ; 
As down on his own fleet finger tips 

The scalding tear drops fall. 

" Oh well have ye played ! " the captain said, 

And the dew was in his eye, 
" May God safe keep the souls that sleep. 

And the Seaforths here that lie 1 " 

" Well have ye played, but that last weird tune, 

I care not again to hear. 
But welcome to twain in your battle strain, 

'Mid the gallant charge and cheer I " 
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CJe Vomit Seafortf) Mtilmmtn are ILt^iin Stterteen. 

Oh the warl's dark and dowie 

And my life is unco' wae ; 
And my mistress speirs fat ails me, 

But I canna, winna say ! 
Though the saut-draps steep my ee'brie, 

And I grat fu sair^he streen, 
For the bonnie Seaforth Heilanmen 

Are leyin Aiberdeen. 

My wark is dull and hairtless, 

My life has little joy, 
And my kittle-hertit cronies 

Do sairly me annoy. 
I'm thinking o' a sojer lad 

That's left me here ma'leen, 
For the bonnie Seaforth Heilanmen 

Are leyin Aiberdeen. 

Oh Farquhar ! Dearest Farquhar, 

Sae winsome and sae kind. 
The cords o' fair affection 

Us fest the'geither bind, 
Sae kindly is yer noble face 

And black yer bonnie een. 
But the bonnie Seaforth Heilanmen 

Are leyin Aiberdeen. 

We steed upon the bonnie links, 

He heild me by the han'. 
And waefully he said " Gweed bye ! 

Gweed bye, my lass, for lang ! " 
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Oh mony's the day and nicht will pass 

Afore we meet ageen, 
For the bonnie Seaforth Heilanmen 

Are leyin Aiberdeen. 

I heard the bagpipes playin' 

And I heard the drummer's beat, 
And I heard the gallant, trampin' 

O' the bonnie Regiment's feet ; 
But I saw nae gun nor baignet 

For the tears that blin't my een, 
Fan the bonnie Seaforth Heilanmen 

War leyin Aiberdeen. 

The saut sea swales at'ween us, 

And my Farquhar's far awa ; 
And my hairt loups into flafifets, 

Fan I hear the tempests blaw. 
But the partin's nae for ever, 

And I'll kiss my lad ageen, 
Fan the bonnie Seaforth Heilanmen 

Come back tae Aiberdeen. 



 01 



SIR HERBERT MACPHERSON, K.C.B., C.S.I., 

Died 30th October, 1886, 

In the death of this gallant and much lamented officer, the nation 
lost one of its ablest Generals, and the Seaforth Highlanders one of 
their most distinguished Officers. 

His father, Colonel Duncan Macpherson, of Ardersier, Inverness- 
shire, was an old officer who had given the best of his days to the 
service of his country in the 2nd Battalion of the Seaforth HigJiUsidffits** 



Then it was, when high and loud 
Roared the dreadful din of war. 

That his voice, serene and proud 
O'er the tumult sounded far ; 

And with claymore, gleaming clear. 

Led the Highland charge and cheer. 

Though his hair was white as frost, 
Up he sprang at duty's call ; 

And, on Burma's deadly coast, 
Hear we of our chieftain's fall. 

Sickness closed his brave career. 
He who feared not sword or spear. 

Round his grave, no Seaforths tell 
Sorrow for their trusted chief ; 

And the pipes he loved so well 
Raise no wailing notes of grief ; 

But across the ocean's roar 

Highland hearts indeed are sore. 
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CAPTAIN STRATON. 

Captain £. Straton, a brave and adventurous officer, of splendid 
physique and great determination, was the Superintendent of Army 
Signalling with the Kabul Field Force, and afterwards with the Kabul- 
Kandahar Column. He was a keen and earnest signaller ; and under 
his directions some remarkable feats were performed with the helio- 
graph in Afghanistan. 

Towards the close of the battle of Kandahar, it was necessary to 
transmit orders for the Forty-Pounder Guns to cease firing at the 
Baba-Wali Kotal, which our troops were attacking en reverse. For 
this purpose, Captain Straton took Privates Douglas Gibson, and 
Edward Tonnar, two mounted signallers of the 72nd, on duty with 
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General Baker's Staff, and without waiting for an escort, began a 
hurried ascent of the Pir Pimaul, although the hill was still studded 
with groups of the enemy. At the foot of a very steep brae, he 
ordered the signallers to picket their horses, although he himself 
remained mounted, the animal he rode being a capital climber. They 
had scarcely proceeded a hundred yards farther, when suddenly a shot 
was fired from some rocks a few paces in front. Captain Straton's 
horse reared upright, and throwing out his arms wildly, its gallant 
rider fell to the ground — dead. Douglas Gibson at once returned the 
fire, but without effect — ^for instantly, a huge Afghan, with bayonet 
fixed, sprang forward and charged them fearlessly. Tonnar fired as 
he came on, but the shot, although it struck, failed to stop him. 
Happily, Tonnar's bayonet was fixed, and, parrying the Afghan's 
savage thrust, he stabbed him to the heart. 

The attention of the two signallers was now divided between vainly 
endeavouring to revive their brave Commander, and sharp-shooting 
with other skulking Afghans around them, until a strong escort came 
to their assistance. 

Clajrmore in hand, a young piper of the Seaforths mounted guard 
over the gallant officer's remains, until a dhoolie was obtained ; and, 
when the action closed, it was the writer's mournful duty to seek out 
and escort to camp all that was mortal of the brave and impetuous 
Signalling Chief. 

His remains were laid to rest in the same grave with the bodies of 
Colonel Brownlow and Captain St. John Frome, of the 72nd High- 
landers, with all the honours of war, amid a scene of such impressive 
solemnity and warlike display as will remain indelibly fixed in the 
memories of all by whom it was witnessed. 



IBfat;^ o{ tj^e StgnalUns ®|^tet 

Glide on, my pen, the hand that holds thee lives, 
While hands that grasped it oft are cold as clay ; 

Glide on, and mark the throb my bosom gives 
For one who fell beside us in the fray. 
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Oh, Straton ! brave, and much respected chief, 
Thou whose keen eye could read the flash afar, 

Ev*n tho' it twinkled but a moment brief, 
Amid the smoke of thunder-sounding war. 

Far have we followed thee in this wild land, 

'Mongst mountains where the Ibex scarce could climb, 

O'er fierce Koord Cabul's rocks, Matingia grand, 
And Ootimunda's groves of stately pine. 

Even where, supreme amid the towering peaks, 
Uprears the Sikha Ram its crest of snow ; 

There have we stood, and watched the mirrors speak 
In distant twinkles froin the plain below. 

Now closed, alas, that eye so clear and keen. 

Still are the hands, the strong brave frame at rest, 

No more thine orbs shall read the flashing gleam, 
Or those strong limbs upscale the mountain's breast. 

Bright gleamed his eye that fatal day, his sword 
Rang in its scabbard by his powerful thigh. 

Fire and excitement warmed in every word, 
As he rode fearless to the front to die. 

Loud was the roar that from the murderous throat 
Of smoking cannon sped him on his way, 

Fearful the musket roll of foes, who sought 
To turn again the fortunes of the day. 

Onward he galloped o'er the blood-dyed field, 
Fearless and careless, till the hissing lead, 

Fired by the Ghazi 'mongst the rocks concealed, 
Struck in his bosom, and he tumbled dead. 
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Revenge I Ha, yes, a Highland hand gave back, 
With lead and steel, an interest dead and deep, 

He was avenged for that sharp rifle's crack. 
Although he knew not in his dreamless sleep. 

What sadd'ning thoughts came o'er me as I spread 
My 'kerchief o'er my Captain's glazing eyes, 

And rode that eventide beside the dead, 
Amid the level radiance of the skies. 

Anon, I saw his shapely body lowered 
Into a soldier's grave with solemn prayer, 

Upward three times the funeral volleys poured, 
While music floated on the troubled air. 

That is the end, the cold unfeeling earth 
Closes at last, alike o'er fair and brave. 

Many it holds, but braver ne'er had birth. 
Than those we buried in that triple grave. 

Straton, sleep on ! No more thy hand shall fling 
The mirror'd message, nor thy feet shall scale 

The precipice, yet memory oft shall bring 

* 

Thy face before us, though we say farewell. 



(ttarlijgle tfie ILancer. 

Killed while gallantly charging the enemy at KabuU nth December ^ 1879. 

Have ye heard of the Lancer, the gallant Carlysle, 
Whose speech was so winning, so pleasant his smile, 
His bearing and figure a noble might grace, 
And boyhood's fresh colour was bright in his face. 
His clear sparkling eye showed no cunning, nor guile 
Had the handsome young face of iVve gaWaivX C^A-^^^. 
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His spurs and his sabre were clear as the h'ght, 
His lance's gay pennon flew spotless and bright, 
His seat in the saddle was faultless and fair, 
And proudly his charger curvetted in air. 
He spurred to the battle in lancer-like style, 
Lighthearted and fearless, the gallant Carlysle. 

He rushed at the foe like a lion at large, 
Their bravest recoiled from that terrible charge ; 
His lance-blade grew duller, and tinted with red, 
His pennon was dripping with stains of the dead. 
And the Lancers will tell you, tho' bitter their smile, 
Of deeds that were done by the gallant Carlysle. 

He rode his last charger at the thick of the foe, 
Till unhorsed by a gunshot, all bleeding, and low ; 
The steed gallops on, and his lance on the plain 
Falls ringing ; he never will lift it again. 
The voice that in music could sweetly beguile, 
Is silenced for ever — ah, gallant Carlysle. 

They bore him away from the terrible field. 
And wrapt in a blanket, his corpse they concealed ; 
The cross of redemption stands over his head, 
On which an inscription could sometime be read 
That told, on a shield just above the low pile, 
How, in charging the foe, fell the gallant Carlysle. 
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CORPORAL WILSON. 

Poor Alfred ! He was a corporal in A Company of the ist Seaforth 
Highlanders. Merry, handsome, careless, and curly-haired. One 
whose irrepressible flow of spirits even the terrible Amritsar fever could 
hardly tame. Always happy and lighthearted, with good nature 
beaming in his blue eyes, no wonder he was a general favourite ; 
although, perhaps, for a non-commissioned ofi&cer, he was much too 
good natured and easy minded. Keen of sight, he could handle his 
rifle smartly, and use it well, as many a black buck learnt to its sorrow, 
for a fondness of sport frequently led him away on the jungle path. 

Many a night has he and Hamish Duibh and Shorus Rhua slept 
together under the bright stars, with their guns for a pillow, on the 
wide hunting fields of the " Five Waters," and many a day have they 
spent in happy company, wading knee deep amongst the swamps and 
cotton brakes, stalking the duck and deer. 

Gifted by nature with a powerful frame, he entered with zest into all 
athletic exercises, and there were few in the Battalion who could beat 
him in "putting the shot " or *' tossing the caber;" but, too easy 
minded to pursue anything with much earnestness for long, his hobbies 
were constantly changing. Yet, withal, his mental capabilities and 
acquirements were of no mean order, and several well written sketches, 
published in one of the Scotch newspapers, evinced considerable talent. 
Strongly tinged with the chivalrous and romantic, such a nature as 
his woke into eagerness and found congenial occupation in the duties 
of a campaign. 

The action at Matoon, the attacks at the Shutargurdan, the battle of 
Charasiab, and subsequent events, diversified his career, but afforded 
no special opportunity for that personal distinction which a young 
soldier so ardently desires. However, it came at last, on the famous 
14th of December, 1879, when the enemy swarmed like bees on the 
hills around Cabul, and the rocky heights of Asmai seemed alive with 
moving masses and waving standards. It was imperative that these 
heights should be cleared of the enemy, so that the garrison of the Bala 
Hissar might evacuate its position, and retire in safety into the Sherpore 
fortifications. The storming column consisted of the ist Battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders, two companies of the 2nd Gordon Highlanders, 
and the Guides native infantry. The colouT-setgeaxiX. ol "^'^^sotJ^ 
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company (Lauder, now Lieutenant) had been detached with a guard 
of marksmen to hold the entrance gate, so the duties of mustering the 
company fell on Sergeant A. Anderson (now bazaar-sergeant at 
Amballa) . As the men ** fell-in" Wilson, pointing to the Asmai Heights, 
said to him, ** They seem thick enough up there, Andrew I but if our 
Company is in front again to-day, by heavens ! I will either get a V.C. 
or a black blanket^ (The black blanket was the field blanket of that 
colour which each man carried, and which became, if he fell, both his 
shroud and his coffin, the body being simply stitched up in it before 
burial). 

The hill was steep, and held with stubborn gallantry, but the 
storming force surely, though slowly, forced its way up to the right 
shoulder, and along the crest to the eastern end, where a sungah, or 
circular stone fort, had been built, over which floated a dozen banners. 
Throughout the whole advance, Wilson's conduct had not only been 
conspicuous, but almost foolhardy. At every move he had dashed 
recklessly ahead of the fighting-line. Once indeed, Colour-Sergeant 
Jacobs (late Sergeant Major at Fort-George, who earned the silver 
medal " for distinguished conduct in the field *' by his gallantry on 
that occasion) ordered him to fall back, as by his forwardness he was 
partially masking the fire of his section, which wi3s particularly effec- 
tive, S. J. M. Salmond, then the best shot m the Army, and several 
other crack marksmen being with it. 

The steep ascent, immediately below the sungah^ was barred by a 
natural rampart of rock, through which a narrow gap, almost like a 
doorway, afforded passage, and towards it, Wilson, now terribly 
fatigued, struggled with intrepid eagerness. Again the friendly cry of 
** Wait I " reached his ears, as the fighting line, panting and perspiring 
with the awfiil exertion, pressed on. He only responded by a gallant 
wave of the hand, and, thrusting another cartridge into the breech of 
his rifle, stepped fearlessly into the gap. Instantly a musket shot 
struck him, and he staggered, and fell heavily against the shoulder of 
the rock, on which he leaned for a few brief moments, and, game to 
the last, made a brave but ineffectual attempt to point his rifle upward 
at the foe. His ebbing strength was unequal to the effort, and as the 
Weapon quivered in his failing grasp, his body slid from its support 
and fell in a heap between the boulders. Poor Alfred ! 

In a few minutes his comrades were lining the rocky wall, and he 
Was gently drawn out of the fatal gap and his wound roughly bandaged. 
"Lay him to the side ! " said the CoYonel QBrownlow, himself after- 
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wards killed at Kandahar), " Brave fellow, he will not be forgotten.'* 
Meanwhile a body of men under Major Stockwell (now Colonel Stock- 
well, C.B., commanding the Seaforth and Cameron District, Inverness) 
passed round to the rear of the sungah^ cutting off all escape, and 
ascended towards the summit in two parties, headed respectively by 
this distinguished officer and Sergeant Andrew Anderson. As they 
closed on the sungah many of the Afghans leaped out with knife and 
shield, on all sides, and the party in front, now advancing over the 
rocks, headed by the gigantic figure of "Geordie Sellar" (late Sergeant 
Instructor at Lairgs), sustained a desperate charge, Sellar, although 
he made splendid use of his bayonet, receiving two fearful gashes. 
(He was afterwards decorated with the Victoria Cross for his " con- 
spicuous gallantry " on this occasion.) The first to reach and mount 
the sungah was Drummer Gillon, who gallantly sprang in, claymore 
in hand, and seized the biggest standard (for which act he was awarded 
the silver medal for "distinguished conduct in the field"). Almost 
simultaneously. Major Stockwell, Anderson, Tam Allison, Jamie 
Robertson, Ben Emmett, two of the gallant Gordons (one of whom 
gained the medal for distinguished conduct) and several more of the 
Guides and Seaforths, charged over the sungah, and a severe hand to 
hand fight ensued, the desperate Ghazis inside fighting like tigers to 
the last, refusing all quarter. 

Several standards were taken, and with one of them, a triangular 
flag inscribed with passages firom the Koran, Big Ben Emmett re- 
bandaged poor Wilson's wound before he was conveyed down to 
Sherpore. 

The object of the operations having been accomplished, the order 
came to evacuate the position, and again the hill, which had been 
gained by such an expenditure of blood and life, was abandoned to 
the enemy, who ascended almost immediately and inflicted severe 
injury on the retiring column ; amongst the Seaforths killed this day 
were Captain Spens, Laird of Craigsanquhar, and Lieutenant Gais- 
ford, whose father (Colonel Gaisford) had commanded the Regiment 
before Sebastopol. Captain Gordon of the Gordons, and Lieutenant 
Egerton of the Seaforths, were also amongst the wounded. 

Poor Wilson had been shot high up in the thigh ; the bone was 
frightfully shattered and his agony was intense. 

The issue between the V.C. and the black blanket was not long 
doubtful. He died as it was growing dark, and the following night, 
wrapt in his blanket, his body was laid in its last tesl\iv^^\^.ct. 
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In the little cemetery at Kabul, there is one very big grave, for it 
contains all that was mortal of thirteen stalwart Highlanders of Sea- 
forth who fell fighting gallantly in that engagement. On its '* lair- 
stone " is inscribed the legend :— 





In Memory of 


The Undermentioned | 




N.C.O. AND Men | 




OF THE 




72ND HIGHLANDERS 


Killed in Action 




AT 






KABUL 




14th OF December, 


1879. 


Corporal A. WILSON, 


A Cot. 


Drummer F, ADAMS, 


A Coy. 


Drummer P. GIRVAN» 


G Cot. 


Privatk W. RITCHE. 


BCoY. 




J. TEES, 


BCoY. 




E. THOMSON, B Coy. | 




P. GLEN, 


CCOT. 




J. LIGHT, 
W. HENRY, 


E Coy. 




FCoY. 




J. TAYLOR, 


FCoY. 




J. ERASER, 


GCoT. 




J. GRAY. 


GCoY. 




G. MILLER. 


GCoY. 



Cf)e V.di. or tje ISlacfe iSlanfeet. 

On Asmai's wild and rocky height 
A hundred banners ride the gale, 
Reflectant beams of glimmering light 
Incessant flash from armour bright, 
From swords and mail. 

Defiant voices in the air 

Are mocking at the pale faced foe ; 
Watching like panthers from their lair, 
The stormers, forming rank with care, 
Afar below. 
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The pipes have played the gathering blast. 

And hundreds muster at the sound ; 
The jest and laugh are gaily passed 
By careless lips, that smile their last 
Above the ground. 

See one whose lifted helmet shows 

The clustering curls of soft bright hair ; 
Whose eye of blue no tremor knows, 
Whose handsome face in ardour glows 
All fresh and fair. 

He scans the Asmai's swarming height ; 
"Andrew ! '* he says, in eager strain, 
" If we again lead in the fight 
The blanket or the Cross to-night 
By heavens ! 1*11 gain ! '* 

The storming force has marched away, 

A gallant band in glittering sheen \ 
The ** Guides " their turbans huge display, 
And mingling gleam the tartans gay. 
The red and green. 

The batteries thunder from the plain. 

Loud rolls the rifle's echoing crack ; 
The Afghan war cry rings amain, 
And many a stormer, shot or slain. 
Is hustled back. 

But men who flinch and tremble not 
Are closing on their shrinking io^ •, 
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The breath and blood come fast and hot, 
As blow for blow, and shot for shot, 
Upward they go. 

The fair-haired lad in front of all, 

Toils on with proud and stately stride ; 
Around him, whistling ball on ball, 
The missiles of the foemen fall, 
Or graze his side. 

Bright gleam his eyes, so frank and blue 
His face is firm, tho' flushed and red ; 
His right hand grips his rifle true, 
Whene'er he raised it forth there flew 
Unerring lead. 

Around the topmost sungaHs base 

The stormers now have drawn their line. 
The Afghans o*er the rampart raise 
Their guns in one incessant blaze, 
A fiendish mine. 

" Wait Wilson ! Wait ! " the hurried cry, 

But no, alone and fearless still ; 
Yon flaunting standard in the sky, 
Waves like a beacon in his eye, 
Above the hill. 

The Cross ! the Cross ! he clambers on, 

O'er rocks, while shriek the grazing balls ; 
That fatal gap he gains, but lo ! 
He starts ! reels \ staggers ! — surely no I 
Yes ! see he falls I 
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Pallid his feature now, his eye 
Loses the lustre of its gloss, 
And dark and horrid grows the dye 
Upon the tartans ; hear his cry, — 
'' Blanket or Cross/'* 

*^ Lay him aside ! " The Colonel said, 

As he gazed on him. " He was brave, 
His valour yet will be repaid ! " 
But ah ! next evening saw him laid 
Low in the grave. 

The story of that deadly fray 

Brought grief to many a cheerful hearth, 
And many a hoary head and grey 
Bent, weeping, for the loved, who lay 
In foreign earth. 

Such is the soldier's battle tomb, 

Into a trench his corpse they toss. 
Tied in a blanket, — fatal doom. 
Earned by many in their bloom ; 
Few gain the Cross, 

But what of that ? More precious still 
Becomes the symbol of " the Brave," 
And oft again the soldier will 
Gage life to gain it, aye ! and still 
Gain but the grave. 







A MOAN FROM THE FIELD HOSPITAL. 



Hushed are the goading whispers 
By wild ambition pressed, 

Lost every martial yearning. 
And my spirit cries for rest. 

Rest from my feverish longings, 
Rest from the endless strife. 

Rest from embittered passion, 
And th' clamour and toil of life. 

Rest from the horses' trampling, 
Rest from the clash of steel. 

Rest from the trumpet yelling. 
And the rumbling cannon wheel. 

Rest from the weary marching. 
Rest from the scorching light, 

Rest from the dreary trenches, 
And the dewy chills of night. 

Rest from the rattling rifles, 
Rest from the gatling's growl, 

Rest from the midnight starting, 
And the Afghan's murder-howl. 

Rest from these scenes of anguish. 
Rest from the blood and cries, 

Rest from the parting echoes 
Of my comrades' agonies. 
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^toieipect of ISeat^. 

Yes, Death comes, and I must meet him 

In this loathsome shed, 
'Mongst the sick and groaning wretches, 

'Mongst the living dead. 

Meet him, worn with war and sickness. 

Racked with aching pain ; 
Death, if truly brave or noble. 

Would such strife disdain. 

Yet, my heart must nerve to face him 

In the dismal night ; 
Not a friendly hand to aid me 

In the hopeless fight. 

Oh ! once more again to dare him, 

As in days of yore, 
With the grand old colours flying, 

'Mid the battle's roar. 

There, ha ! there 'twas joy to face him, 

Bonnet on my brow, 
Weapon raised, and life blood bounding- 

Not as I am now. 

There, when 'mid the volleyed thun Jet 

Beats the proud heart high, 
All undaunted at his coming^v 

Should the soldier die. 
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A DIRGE OF THE CABAR FEIDH. 



Written early in 1879 on the battle-field of Peiwar Kotal. 



The Stillness of night is around me, 

Above is the blue, starry sky, 
And o'er its wide vastness of ether 

The moon sheds her radiance on high. 

I stand on the Kotal of Peiwar, 

And gaze on the valley below, 
O'er the huts of the cold Habibkila* 

We wrested in fight from the foe. 

Afar lies the valley of Kooram, 
Where stemm'd we the river's cold wave. 

And there, ah ! there lie my comrades, 
The fearless, light-hearted, and brave. 

There Graham, with the fair hair and features, 
Sleeps, deaf to the roar of the bum, 

The bright eyes that wept at his parting 
Shall never behold his return. 

There Brown, by a battle-shot wounded, 
Lies dead in the silence and cold ; 

And Gorman, enwrapt in a blanket, 
Was hastily covered with mould. 

Habibkila (sweetheart's village), famous for its fair women, is situated 

at the entrance to the Peiwai \a\\e7. 
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And Dewar, the tall and the martial, 
In death's dreary embrace is cast ; 

No more will he answer the bugle, 
Or start at the piper's wild blast. 

And Hamilton, ne'er will thy chanter 
Breathe war-notes defiant and shrill ; 

Thy great pipe, that thund'red the pibroch. 
Is masterless^ silent, and still. 

Fast, fast are our companies thinning : 
Macinnes and Brace, they are gone ; 

And Brown, the ** Dun Piper," is sleeping 
In Pindi, unmarked by a stone. 

Young Forrester's fighting is over, 
He rests with his comrade, Macdade ; 

And Linechan's marching is ended — 
His last tattoo has been played. 

And Naimey and Price, they are covered 
With stones in the wild Hazar Peir ; 

While Kerr by their side, too, is sleeping 
In solitude lonely and drear. 

Not far firom their graves is another — 
Big Duncan's, the manly and gay ; 

Loud peal'd the proud march from his, bagpipes, 
Unmatched was his merry Strathspey. 

And down in that glen 'twixt the mountains, 

Three comrades all gory are laid ; 
They fell on the death-bed of glory, 

Enshrined by the banner and blade. 
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Oh, Stuart ! the wild and the reckless, 
Most careless and free in the corps, 

For ever is silent thy laughter. 
Thy mirth and thy bravery o'er. 

'Twas over yon ridge in the distance — 
Full well I remember the time — 

We battled o'er boulders and brushwood, 
And charged through the forests of pine. 

There saw I the sheen of thy bayonet — 
The first on the top of the swell — 

One moment it gleamed on the rampart, 
Ere fearless and lifeless you fell. 

And Power, not far from the breastwork. 
Thy bosom was pierced with the lead ; 

The Afghans triumphantly yelling 
As forward thy body fell dead. 

Oh! noble, true soldiers of Seaforth, 
Sleep on in the silence and cold ! 

There are hearts that will never forget you, 
And love that is truer than gold ! 

Sleep on, though the snows of the winter 
May whiten each valley and grave ; 

And heed not the scream of the eagle 
That shrieks o'er the bed of the brave. 

Sleep on, take your rest, till a trumpet 
Shall startle the meek and the bold ; 

There's a voice that can waken the silent. 
And mortals the grave cannot hold. 
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The hills, with their grey rocks and coppice^ 
Look misty and strange to my sight, 

And, towering aloft in their vastness, 
Arise the great mountains of white. 

Ere long I will leave them for ever, 

But, ah ! I shall never forget 
The scenes now outspreading before me — 

The comrades and friends I have met 

Fresh faces and scenes may beguile me, 
But oft will I think of the brave 

Who forded, beside me, the Kooram, 
But found in its valley — a grave. 



That a presentiment of death manifests itself some short 
time before their fatal engagement to most men — especially 
of Celtic blood — is a fact with which soldiers who have seen 
active service are mostly conversant 

It was particularly instanced in the case of Private Stuart 
— ^above referred to — a merry, light-hearted young High- 
lander, the first of the Seaforths who fell in Afghanistan. 
On the night of the ist December, 1878, the battalion moved 
silently out of its encampment at Habibkila, and in dark- 
ness and cold commenced its long arduous flank march on 
the Peiwar. Shortly after starting Stuart suddenly became 
aware, through some strange emotion, of his approaching 
end ; but the knowledge neither benumbed nor terrified him. 
He spoke of it calmly to his comrades in the same section 
of fours, and evc^ pressed " Scaldie '* Miller, the right-hand 
wan, to accept a " scone'* and t7?o Vvaid-boiled e^s, which 
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he had in his haversack, saying that as he was to be killed 
anyway, it would be mean to eat them himself. Miller, 
although hungry enough, refused to take them, and, with the 
others, tried to make light of Stuart's dismal prognostica- 
tion. Stuart, however, reiterated his statement, and desired 
them not to forget to take his haversack as soon as he fell, 
lest some one else might profit by his provisions — ^any extra 
food being then hard to obtain. 

Day was dawning before the flanking forces had ascended 
the Springaway, and, through the treachery of some Patan 
sepoys, their advance was discovered just as they were clos- 
ing silently on the enemy's lines. Two rifle shots were 
fired. Instantly the Afghan Infantry, starting from their 
bivouac, poured into their entrenchments, and opened a 
terrific fire with their sniders. It was answered by a rapid 
burst of independent firing, and then came the thrilling 
ordeV : " Highlanders I fix bayonets and prepare to charge ! " 
With a stirring rattle the bayonet sockets went home, and 
were scarce locked on the barrels when the magic word 
'* Charge ! " was given. Then the wild skirl of the great bag- 
pipes rang out clear and high, as with delirious yells the 
Seaforths rushed fiiriously at the huge log-built breastworks. 
High above all rose young Stuart's reckless voice, as, bound- 
ing forward like a wild cat, he sprang right on the top of 
the first barricade, and discharged his rifle amongst its 
defenders. An Afghan, immediately below him, returned 
his fire with fatal effect. Stuart uttered a terrible cry, and 
lowering his bayonet sprang, or fell, forward on his foe, 
transfixing him even in his death struggle. Half-a-minute 
more and the Highlanders had possession oi fti^ Xi^mcaAa. 
« Is he dead ? " asked big Willie Macbeaftv (Jtom "BxoTi>j, ^^ 
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he saw "Scaldie" stooping over his fallen comrade. 
*^ Aye ! " was Miller's reply, " he has dree'd his weird I " 

Nor was his a solitary instance. Sergeant Cameron — 
*^ that grand specimen of a Highland Soldier/' as General 
Roberts called him — Colour-Sergeant Yule, Fraser, Gray, 
Henry, and many another gallant North countryman, went 
fearlessly into their last engagements, feeling but too surely 
that the shroud was at their lips, and that they should see 
the sun rise no more. 

From the mist of by-gone ages the voice of Ossian" tells 
of the same mysterious message : — '* On Lubar's field to 
the hero came the voice of death : — * The dead were full of 
fame. Ah ! soon is Cathmor low ! ' * Shall Cathmor soon 
soon be low ? ' (soliloquizes that hero) * Shall Cathmor 
soon be low ? Darkly laid in his narrow house ? Where 
no morning comes with her half-opened eyes? Away, thou 
shade 1 To fight is mine ! I rush forth on eagles' wings to 
seize my beam of fame I My issuing forth was with kings. 
My joy in dreadful plains, where broken hosts are rolled 
away like seas before the wind. . . . To-day our fame is 
greatest. We shall pass away like a dream. Our tombs will 
be lost in the heath, but our names may be heard in songl"^ 

Cfie Otlang of ms SkBiu w Mwit to Mt. 

My gallop is long, and I hasten to ride. 
No comrade have I, save the sword at my side ; 
But thou, my bright weapon, wilt sing, as we go. 
Of true love between us, and death to our foe ; 
No comrade proved ever so trusty as thee, 
And the clang of my sabie is mus\c \o m^. 
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We gallop o'er mountain, o'er moorland we stride, 
By forest and fountain together we ride ; 
With spur and with stirrup ye rattle and clang, 
And sweeter a sound in my ears never rang, 
So lightsome and joyous, and hearty and free. 
Oh ! the clang of my sabre is music to me ! 

The harp's stirring measiu'e may valour inspire, 
And bosoms will throb at the sound of a lyre ; 
The greatest, enraptured, will yield to the tongue, 
And sigh at the words by a fair lady sung ; 
But worthless such melodies, useless the glee, 
When the clang of my sabre is music to me. 

Sweet, sweet is the harp when in tune is its tone. 
Yet, slacken its strings and the rapture is gone ; 
The dew-drops but touch it, and lost is its strain, 
Whilst thou, my good sabre, will ever remain 
Unchanged in thy tone — merry, joyous, and free. 
And thy clang will be sweeter than music to me. 

Enthralling's the l3rre by the summer-lit lake. 
But the music will vary, the cords they will break ; 
Yet thou, my good weapon, wilt never me fail, 
Tho' struck by the foeman, or driven through mail ; 
Thy voice, ever confident 'midst the melee. 
Rings out in a tone that is music to me. 

The bosom in anguish will often be wrung. 
That trusts to the words of a fair lady's tongue ; 
But true are the tones of my own gallant steel, 
They never betray, and they never conceal ; 
I trust thee, my loved one, wherever we be, 
For the clang of my sabre is music lo m^. 
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When blade crosses blade in the terrible strife, 
And the maddened horse leaps as we grapple for life ; 
When death may descend on the stroke of a foe, 
'Tis thou, my cold sweetheart, will ward off the blow ; 
Ha then ! as thy heavy blade vibrates in glee, 
The clang of my sabre is music to me. 

To others thou speakest in whispers as keen 
As winter's cold blast on an icicle's sheen ; 
Thou giv'st but a kiss ere the face turns white. 
And blushing life's river flows forth to the light ; 
Oh ! sweetheart, no lover as faithful as thee. 
And thy clang it is sweeter than music to me. 




DINDIGUL, 

A NEARLY IMPREGNABLE HILL FORT, 

Taken 1790 by General Stuart 

WITH 

Ssaforth's Highlanders, two companies of Macleod's, 
Highlanders, and isoME Native Troops. 
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THE SIEGE AND CANNONADE. 

Oh ! wildly flashed through midnight's gloom 

The fire that marked each cannon's boom, 

As shot to thundering shot replied, 

And rolled along the mountain side, 

By each black cannon, grim and red. 

Splashed with the blood from hurt and dead 

The British gunners fixed their aim 

On that high fort, from whence the flame 

Of mighty guns unceasing shone. 

Defiance hurling in their tone. 

Three days brave Stuart's guns had flashed, 

Three days the granite splinters smashed. 

As hissing shell and cannon balls 

Were launched against the lofty walls, 

But launched in vain ; — ^the massive stone 

Had firm and good resistance shown ; 

While, from the vantage of their height, 

The Indian guns, by day and night, 

Poured forth, unquenched, a stream of death 

On the besieging foe beneath. 

At last, by metal crumbled down, 

A slender space of rampart brown 

Was broken, and in ruin laid. 

By that tremendous cannonade. 

And all throughout the midnight's gloom 

Had roared the British cannon's boom ; 

Then, when the sunrise lit the sky, 
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Fixed on the breach was every eye, 
And bosoms throbbed with hope and pride 
When gazing up the mountain side. 
High was the hill, and rough the ground. 
And deadly muzzles downward frowned ; 
Small was the breach and steep the path, 
And cruel hearts, aflame with wrath, 
Were posted round the opening small, 
Yet Highland hearts despised them all ; 
Thought but of glory in the fray, 
Their country, and the Cadar Feidh. 
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REPAIRING THE BREACH. 

" Fence the breach ! *' cried Tippoo's chieftain, 

" Cast a trench within the wall ; 
With huge boulders block the passage. 

To the entrance brushwood haul. 
Pile on high an earthen rampart. 

Point the stakes in triple row, 
Lash the thorns in hedges o'er them, 

Fix the spikes to point below. 

'' Heap up stones and massive boulders. 

Ready for the hand to reach ; 
Raise a mound, and mount two cannon—- 

Point their muzzles at the bieacYi — 
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Get grenades and fire-balls ready, 
Man the walls on either hand ; 

Hoist the tiger's golden banner. 
Load the gun, unsheath the brand. 

'' Cram the cannon to the muzzle, 

Canister and grape their fill. 
Place with them experienced gunners. 

Famous for their aim and skill ; 
Let each hero's heart be fearless, 

Hail with joy the battle's roar, 
Strike for glorious Tippoo Sultan, 

Strike for glory and Mysore. 

** Hurl the white besiegers backward — 

Only let your vengeance cease 
When the last red, mangled figure 

Tumbles o'er the precipice ! " 
Thus spoke Tippoo's faithful chieftain 

In the morning twilight pale, 
As the jewels flashed and glittered 

Like bright sparks upon his mail. 

Tall and dark, with bearing noble. 

Widely known his martial fame. 
And the warriors, crowding round him. 

Hailed his accents with acclaim. 
Thus he spoke, but not an Indian 

In that armed and glittering mass 
Ever dreamed the few besiegers 

Would attempt to force the pass. 
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For the precipice aflforded 

But one narrow, winding way, 
And the mouths of fourteen cannon 

Guarded it in dread array ; 
But ere now the fort's commander 

Knew the prowess of the North — 
He had heard the war-pipe sounding, 

Seen the tartan of Seaforth. 

He had seen great Hyder^s forces 

Scattered by MacKenzie's corps ; 
Oft had vainly led the stormers 

To the breach of Mangalore. 
And his proud eye scanned the valley. 

Eager for the coming fray, 
When the pipes would sound the onset 

Of the men of Cabar Fddh, 
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FAILURE OF BOMBARDMENT. 

The rosy light of the op'ning day 
Lit up the camp where the British lay. 
The palm tree nodded its graceful plumes 
Where slept the dead in their fresh-made tombs. 
The out-post guards, who had watched by night, 
Were fixing the flints of their muskets bright, 
Drying the pans, and wiping the bore, 
Setting an edge on the broad claymore, 
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Touching the trigger and lock with oil, 

Wiping the stock, lest their belts might soil ; 

Testing the bayonet-catch and spring 

For the deadly struggle this day would bring. 

The hardy frame of each mountaineer, 

With ardour glowing, was void of fear. 

They scanned with contempt the mountain side, 

And thought, with patriot love and pride, 

Of hills at home that were steeper far — 

The mountains of Ross and Loch-na-garr — 

And longed to rush at the granite fort, 

With the cry, ** Ri a chathy gres ort / gres ortf** 

The dark sepoys stood sullenly by, 

A look of dread in each nervous eye, 

That said — we follow if you lead on, 

But fear to attack that fort alone. 

Gun followed gun that hot forenoon — 
The shrieking shell and the bursting boom 
Went soaring up, with appalling screech. 
To scare the laboring foe from the breach, 
Till the cry came back, as each gunner hails, 
" Firing must cease, for our powder fails ! " 



General Stuart'^K Sllilrte^K^K* 

Ho ! clansmen of the Cabar Feidh, 

Keen be your blades, your bosoms brave ; 
For, as declines the noon-tide ray, 
We storm yon rocky height to-day, 

Or fill the grave. 
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By all the legends of the North, 

By all your Highland blood and fire, 
By all the glories of Seaforth, 
I charge you prove your valour worth 

Each noble sire. 

Think of MacKenzie's ancient race, 

Think of the homes around Kintail, 
Think of the shame on each fair face. 
Of bright eyes dimmed by sad disgrace, 

Should valour fail. 

Think of the love whose tender fire 

Glows bright within each maiden's breast — 
Of pride felt by each manly sire 
For sons who die, but ne'er retire 

From yonder crest 

Up then ! we storm the rugged height. 

And win the fort, or fill the tomb. 
What reck we for their armour bright. 
The musket crack, the murd'rous light, 

The cannon's boom ? 

Up ! For our weapons are as keen, 

Our hands as eager for the fray 
As any that above us gleam ; 
The might and power they little dream 

Of Cabar Feidh. 

A hundred deaths beset our way — 

The fearless heart defies them all ; 
Such hearts, I trow, the Cabar Feidh 
Waves o'er when roars the battle fray, 

And flies \ive \ii!\. 
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But should one quaking heart be here^ 

Should tartan fold the coward's breast — 
May hell's worst curses, fell and drear. 
Fall on him, and on kirkyard bier 

He never rest ^ 

Up then ! and on with dirk and brand ; 

Play up, ye warlike pipers, play ! 
They'll dread, ere night, the Highland hand. 
And fly in fear before the band 

Of Cabar Feidh. 
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WAITING FOR THE ATTACK. 

Oh I loud was the sentries' call 
From their posts on the batter'd wall. 

As they gazed, with awe entranced, 
On the valley stretched below, 
And saw that the fearless foe 

Advanced. 

In haste the alarm rang — 
Weapons went on with a clang 

To the thund'ring beat of the drum. 
Each warrior said in the ear 
Of his friend, in avoids of feax, 

"T\ie^cotafc\"* 
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Calmly the chief of the host 
Marshalled each man at his post ; 
His nostril scented the breath 
Of the thrilling battle-shock, 
And his was a soul could mock 

At death. 

Bright gleamed his sword in his hand 
As he scanned his dusky band, 

To see if their pluck should fail. 
His robes, resplendent in gold, 
Covered with many a fold 

His mail. 

A glance of his martial eye 
Subdued each murmur and cry. 

** Depress the guns on the path ; 
Stand ready to feed the grave 
Should the foeman dare' to brave 

Our wrath ! * 

While he spoke the distant swell, 
Of the pipes' defiant yell, 

Echoed fiercely in his ear. 
As the mountain's rugged face, 
Climbed with quick and lightsome pace, 

The mountaineer. 

Bright their burnished weapons gleamed. 
Proud the waving tartan streamed, 

O'er each hardy naked limb. 
Nairs and Sepoys next them crawl, 
Toiling upwards, stooped, tho' tall, 

And sfim. 
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And through the darkness hissed the breath 
Of hand grenade and fiery ball, 
The smashing boulders fell with scaith 

On men whom death 
Did not appall. 

" Back," cried their leaders, " for to fight 
Thus blindly, 'mid such fearful fire, 
Is vain ; we'll wait till morning light 

Shall aid our might, 
Seaforths, Retire ! " 

Obedient to their chiefs' recall, 
They struggled back from where they stood, 
Wild rage consumed the hearts of all, 

Bitter as gall 
And wormwood. 

And down the mountain's front of stone, 
They stumble, o'er the hurt and slain, 
They may not heed the wounded's moan, 

But hurry on 
Down to the plain. 
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The Chieftain leaned 

Upon a gun. 
His dark eyes beamed, 

" Shdbaash ! we've won ! " 
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He proudly said, 
With features pale, 

As drops of blood 

Oozed through his mail 

The Indians cheered 

In Allah's name, 
No warrior feared 

That ere again 
The tartans green 

Would mount the wall, 
With claymore keen 

And musket ball. 

Great chief I " they said. 

Ere dawns the day, 
All those not dead 

Will fly away ; 
A rabble rout 

In sad disgrace, 
We'll sally out 

And give them chase ! ' 

The chieftain smiled, 

" My friends I pray 
Be not beguiled, 

Our foes to-day 
Will not retire 

While life remains ; 
Tend each watchfire, 

And guard with pains.** 
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Scornful their tread, 
Each panting breath, 

Breathed for their dead 
Revenge or death. 



Cfie Surrentier* 

Through the fort rang out the cry, 
Piercing upwards to the sky ; 

And the bagpipes' distant strain 
Sounded faintly in their hearing. 
As the dread foe nearing, nearing, 

Clambered o'er the rocks and slain. 

Shields were slung, and tulwars drawn. 
Brightly fell the rays of dawn 

On each Indian at his post. 
Costly arms, with jewels furnished, 
Shone like sparks in steel embumished, 

Or the twinkling stars in frost. 

But as falls a sable pall, 
Fell a silence on them all, 

And a strange and awful dread 
Filled their souls, their faces paling. 
As the pibroch wailing, wailing. 

Spoke of vengeance for the dead. 

By each gun the gunners stand, 
Port-fires smoking in their hand, 

Waiting for their chieftam's "^oxA.^ 
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But there came no voice imperious^ 
And in dread and awe mysterious, 

Trembled every lifted sword. 

Stretched they found him in his mail, 
Lying with his features pale. 

Where tlie Sultan's banner flies ; 
But his form was cold and frigid, 
And upward, with features rigid, 

Gazed he with his stony eyes. 

Blood grew cold with dread alarm, 
Nerveless hung each powerful arm. 

Hearts in terror and dismay 
Felt ah awe-struck, dismal quaking, 
Felt their hands and weapons shaking, 

That had never feared the fray. 

Thus they stood as men who dreamed, 
Tippoo's banners o'er them streamed; 

Vainly each for comfort glanced 
Into eyes more dark, and drearer. 
While the war-pipes clearer, clearer, 

Screamed as on the foe advanced. 

Then a chief whose armour shone. 
Gold inlaid with jewelled zone, 

Dashed upon the ground his shield ; 
** Useless is," he said, *' the wasting 
Of our lives in vain contesting 

With a foe who will not yield.'* 
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Spears and tulwars rang and clashed, 
As upon the ground they dashed, 

Many a visage wore a frown ; 
As the Sultan's banner sailing, 
Proudly over head came trailing, 

Sadly, slowly, sinking down. 

O'er the wall a banner white 
Glittered in the foemen's sight ; 

Gates were opened as they made 
Their entrance, and mid bay'nets gleaming, 
On the flag-mast fixed a streaming 

Banner of a piper's plaid. 

Thus the mighty fort was won. 
Even when ordnance was dumb. 

All the powder fired away ; 
And when death, or flight disgraceful, 
Was the lone choice left the faithful 

Men who bore the Cabar Feidh. 



Such was the story. 

Told by informers 
White-haired and hoary, 

Who had been stormers ; 
Oft by some fireside. 

Lone in the mountains. 
When at the Yule-tide, 

Bound were the fountains. 
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Woman's bright eye's ray 

Dimmed in its water, 
Soft as the dew-spray, 

Shed for the slaughter. 
Young hearts in childhood 

Fired at the wild tale, 
Burning to strike a good 

Blow upon chain mail. 

Thus in the hill brakes. 

Legend or story 
In every heart wakes 

Echoes of glory. 
And o'er the cold North 

Told is tale to-day. 
Of the great Seaforth 

And of the Cabar Feidh, 

Sprung from great Gerald, 

With Kenneth allied. 
Oft had his herald 

Clan Donnuil defied — 
Of the fair daughter 

Of swarthy MacRae, 
Whose pipes from the water 

The fishes could play. 

Of dells fairy haunted, 

Of heroes of old, 
Whose bosoms undaunted 

Were truer than gold ; 
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Of foreign aggression, 

Of ruin and rack, 
The joy of the nation 

When Stuarts came back. 

Of gory CuUoden, 

Where mercy was spumed ; 
Of women and children 

In cottages burned. 
The curse is yet breathed 

On Cholmondley's host, 
And on Barrell's believed 

To make rapine a boast 

Throughout all Kintail, 

By mountain and bum, 
The clansmen yet tell 

Of Seaforth's retum. 
And tales of his corps 

Of the old Cahar Feidh 
Are often told o'er 

And related to-day. 

The Earls have vanished, 

But kindred hold place 
In halls that were garnished 

By Seaforth's proud race ; 
And in the moming 

Still flutters the fold, 
Their motto adoming 

Our colous of gold. 
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Ye who that crest bear, 

Famous in story, 
See that ye bring no 

Stain on its glory. 
Make the foe rue it 

With terror and fear ; 
Friends when they view it 

Shall love and revere. 
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I'm a jolly soldier's woife 

Ivery inch, 

And at the fiercest stroife 

Niver flinch ; 

Troth, I loike no better fun 

Than the rattle of a gun — 

Sure the huzzy that would run's 

A silly wench. 

I can buckle up and run 

Loike a man, 

I can shtep to bate of drum 

If any can ; 

Wid the rig'mint sure I shtamp, 

And when inds the weary thramp, 

It's mesilf that's into camp 

The foremosth wan. 

Sure I loike a bit of fim — 

De ye hear ? 

I can tashte a dhrop of rum, 

Oye, 01 beei •, 
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To our own I give a dhrink — 
I'm an angel, sure, they think ; 
To the French I give a clink — 

Tish their last. 

Should my husband ne'er come home 

From the fight, 

Och ! I'd clane be overthrown 

At the sight ; 

But I'd not be widdow long, 

I'm so fair, and shtout and shtrong, 

I'd be axed for by a throng 

That very night. 



The foregoing was written to illustrate a fictitious charac- 
ter in the Peninsular War, and represents a type, which, if 
it ever existed, has long been extinct. There are no more 
kindly or tendcr4iearted women than soldiers' wives. 
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MATOON. 

Matoon is the capital of the Khost Valleys^ a rich and 
fertile tract of country which General Roberts occupied 
with a small force in 1879. Although no resistance was at 
first offered ; yet, in a couple of days, many thousands of 
hostile tribesmen had assembled from all quarters, some 
severe fighting ensued, and the small force, which consisted 
only of a wing of the ist Seaforth Higlanders, a squadron 
of the loth Hussars, and three native regiments, had to 
entrench itself. During the few days it remained in the 
district, it was constantly subjected on all sides to a succes- 
sion of the most vexatious and harassing attacks, especially 
at night Most of the men had to sleep in the trench 
behind the breastwork which surrounded the camp, so as to 
be able at once to spring up and act on the defensive, as 
soon as the alarm was given. It may easily be imagined 
that in the darkness, with every nerve in a state of tension, 
and an attack instantly expected, false alarms frequently 
occurred. The following piece is supposed to be a sentry's 
version of such an incident. It may be added that Matoon 
was famous for its poultry and sheep, and that after the first 
day's fighting, and the destruction of the adjoining villages, 
scores of cocks, hens, and cattle, were wandering about, 
houseless and unowned, until appropriated for the soldiers' 
pot 

Cj^e Sllarm. 

A TALE OF MATOON. 

It was night, yet scarce a star 
Through the darkness gleamed afar. 
While a dread— like that of doom — 
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Mingled in the midnight stillness, 
With the air of icy chillness — 
As the hush, when fatal illness 

Fills a room ! 
And upon my iQnely post, 
Shivering in the cutting frost, 

Stood I — never did I flinch — 
Listening for the distant prancing 
Of our savage foe advancing 

To the trench ! 

Ah ! How eager did I stand, 
Cartridge ready in my hand ! 

Hark I — ^Was that a distant boom ? 
Must I wake the weary number 
Of my comrades from their slumber 
Ere with shouts and battle thunder 

Rings Matoon ? 
No ! All is still again ! — Yet, hark ! 
A spy is lurking in the dark ! 

Some traitor trying to retire ! 
See ! — Something on the rampart moving ! 
Swift my aim, my level proving, 
And I fire ! 

Bang I The Seaforths spring to arms. 
Bugles sound their wild alarms, 

War-steeds neigh, and trumpets sound. 
Awful shrieks the air are rending. 
And I stand, with body bending, 
O'er the breastwork swiftly sending 
Round on round. 



Comrades, on the rampart leaping, 
Seize my foe, and stop his shrieking — 

Scarce my nerves can bear the shock — 
There, before my eyes paraded, 
Is the body, smashed and faded, 
Of a COCK ! 



Bright twinkle the 'kaukabs, the night breeze is cool^ 

On the tamarind spray sings the little '^boolbool ; 

The ^parwana flits in the starlight so clear. 

Oh ! ^mpohibb, dear moohibb, my ^yar, dost thou hear ? 

Throw open thy lattice, the ^nasim is cool, 

And come to my bosom, my own ^attar-gool I 

I have waited, my love, till the close of the day, 
And watched the soft ^nimasham slowly decay ; 
The ^nilofar folded its leaves of bright bloom. 
Oh, waken, I pray thee, my own dear ^^khatoom ! 
The starlights are twinkling above in the blue, 
So come, my gazelle, I am waiting for you ! 

Oh ! say, does she slumber, my moohibb, my yar, 

And hears not the sound of her own ^^jadugar? 

Arouse her, ye ^^peerizads, floating in joy. 

All through the long night, o'er her dainty ^^charpoy ; 

Oh ! list to my ^^namuz while all is so still, 

And haste to my bosom, my own ^^dardidil. 

* Stars. * Nightingale. • Moth. * Love. * Lover. • Breeze. ' Extract 
of Roses. » Twilight. ^ Water-lily. » « Lady. » ' Minstrel-bewitcher. 
^^Fsdries. *3 Couch. '* Prayer. ** Fawn. 
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Fear not that they see thee, thou fragrant iphoolma, 
The boolbool alone breaks the silent *hawa ; 
No 'jemidar hears thee, thou gentle gazelle, 
And the *chowkadars sleep by the side of the well 
Oh ! come to my embrace, my fair *mera-jan, 
And say thou wilt be my belov6d ^doolhan. 

Oh ! awake, my heart-treasure, ere ''zuhra arise. 
And dawn, all rose-tinted, illumes the skies ; 
Let us fly far away in the raptures of bliss, 
For sweet as the balm of ^Asman is thy kiss. 
In some flowery retreat, in the mountains afar, 
For ever well dwell, my moohibb, my yar. 



IgearTr 65 an IrOsian ^amp^txt. 

All day in the jungle roaming, 

With happy heart and free, 
I left it, ere the gloaming, 

My dark-eyed maid to see. 

The fiery sun was sinking 
All blood-red through the haze ; 

The burning earth seemed shrinking 
Back from his liu-id blaze. 

The cool night wind came sighing 

From mountains far away. 
And jungle birds were crying 

On many a leafy spray. 

1 Flower. «Air. « OfficiaL ♦Watchmen. * My life. « Bride. 

' Morning Star. • Heaven. 
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Beside the rich bananas 

A maiden waited near, 
Fairer than all sultanas, 

Or beauties of Cashmere. 

Her heart, in sore commotion, 
Feared for her father's tread ; 

Yet, her fond heart's devotion 
O'ercame the rising dread. 

The sunset glow departing, 

I neared her leafy screen — 
Sudden, with horror starting, 

I heard a frightful scream. 

Again, with dread appalling, 
The same wild cry was made ; 

I knew whose voice was calling. 
And madly rushed to aid. 

A figure stooped and shifted. 
And struck with savage blows, 

While 'neath the knife uplifted 
Scream after scream arose. 

" Revenge ! " my teeth were gnashing, 

" Revenge for murder red ! '' 
Swift at my rifle's flashing 

The old man tumbled dead. 

Great God ! my dark maid, bleeding, torn, 

Beside her father lay, 
A cheetah prostrate o'er her form, 

Its head Via\l Yveviii ^way. 
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Her eyes, with horror gleaming, 
Looked wildly in my face, 

As in a nightmare dreaming 
I staggered from the place. 

Oh ! many a month of anguish 
And horror I have borne ; 

I see the maiden languish, 
Her dusky bosom torn. 

In midnight terror dreaming 
I hear the cheetah howl ; 

My rifle's flash is streaming, 
And blood is on my soul. 



-•« 



When the nimasham was fading 

Softly into gentle night, 
And the flowers were sweetly lading 

Nasim's pinions with delight, 
Oh, my Moohib ! there I saw thee. 

Gazing sadly at the stars, 
With thy moon-like face uplifted 

O'er the curtained lattice bars. 

Soft and sad, thy tambour sounding, 
Mocked the darling bul-bul's song. 

And the love-tide in me bounding 
Throbbed with rapture deep and strong. 
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In thy flowing hair were braided 
Spotless lilies, white and fair ; 

But their odour lost its sweetness, 
As thou perfume breath'dst in air. 

Pearls around thy neck were wending, 
Pure as snowy mountain tips ; 

But a whiteness far transcending 
Shone within thy ruby lips. 

Diamonds to thy forehead lending 
Splendour from their glory bright. 

Paled before the burning lustre 
Of thine eyes' alluring light. 

Night by night, I gazed upon thee, 

Vested in thy robes of snow. 
As the silly moth titari 

Flits around the night-fire's glow. 
And my soul consumed, yet burning, 

Could not leave the scorching beam, 
Tho' thou art a prince's daughter. 

And my rapture but a dream. 

Mera yar ! My soul is filling 

With a sadness dark and drear ; 
Oh, to whisper one soft thrilling 

Word of fondness in thine ear I — 
Once to press thee to my bosom. 

Kiss thee on thy moon-lit brow, 
Ere hawasil-like I wander, 

From the scene that charms me now ! 
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Fare thee well, akhtar-ka moohib, 

Sweet gazelle with gentle eyes, 
Mera jan, my life and spirit, 

Fairer than the earth and skies. 
Fare thee well ! the fond delusion 

Hills and jungle soon shall sever, 
Khuda hafiz long and lasting, 

Moohib, fare thee well for ever. 

Nimasham^ twilight ; Nasinty zephyr ; Moohib, beloved ; Tambour, 
lute ; Bulbul, nightingale ; Titari, moth ; Merayar, my love ; HawasU, 
the pelican ; Mera Jan, my life ; Khuda hafiz, a parting salutation. 



Cfie 18rai)tnm'0 aiiureg^. 



BEFORE THE MUTINY. 

Oh 1 children of Brahma, there once was a time 
Our land was unconquered, unstained each shrine ; 
Ere came the fierce Arab, or pale Feringhee, 
Our altars were sacred, the Hindoo was free. 

They came, 'mongst our princes they planted discord. 
They preached to us peace, but they smote with the sword ; 
They trampled us down amid battle's foul smoke, 
Till now we must stoop, like the beasts, to their yoke. 

Need I tell how the Feringhee ravaged each fane, 

How the ground has been soaked with our blood, as with 

rain; 
How our wives and our maidens to insult must bow. 
If we dare to protect, we are felled with a blew \ 
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Tis Brahma that calls — Let his children arise, 
Already his chariot sounds in the skies ; 
The hour of redemption at last is at hand, 
Arise, ye sad sleepers ! Rise ! Rescue your land ! 

Arise^ like the whirlwind mighty and strongs 
Like the torrent that Indus sends sweeping along ; 
Revenge will be rich for the blood that was shed, 
For our swords with our enemy's blood will be red. 

Then up, like the tiger, rise brothers ! arise ! 
Cut down the invaders, and heed not their cries ; 
Their women and infants slay, strangle, and kill, 
Twas blood was their measure, with their's let us fill. 

Then see, o'er the grave where the Feringhee lies, 
The red star of Brahma triumphant arise ; 
As, in his bright chariot with cymbals and drums, 
To reign with his children, Creator he comes. 

Oh, children of Brahma ! all language must fail 
To picture the pleasure that then will prevail ; 
When Vishnu's blest banner on earth is unfurled. 
And Hindoos are kings o'er the rest of the world. 

No more on our knees to usurpers we'll bow, 
No more with our blood our bright rivers shall flow ; 
But joy and contentment shall fill every home, 
And each soul be suffused with the presence of cm. 
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CUDDALORE. 

This engagement was fought on the 13th of June» 1783. 
It was the first Indian battle in which Seaforth's High- 
landers, as a complete regiment, were engaged. The 
contending forces were mustered under the English and 
French standards respectively, but both were composed of 
a strange mixture of nationalities. Along with General 
Stuart's English were to be found Seaforth's and Mac- 
Leod's Highlanders, Wagenheim's Hanoverians, Madras 
Sepoys, and provincial corps of Nairs and Polygars. Side 
by side with the soldiers of France were ranked Swiss rifle- 
men, Natal Caflres, a Malay battalion, and several con- 
tingents from Indian allies. Monsieur Bussy, the French 
commander, had entrenched his force in firont of the walls 
of Cuddalore, in a strong position, and there was terrible 
fighting before the trenches were captured. The battle 
lasted from sunrise till near sunset. In storming the 
entrenchments the Highlanders bore the brunt, and their 
loss was very heavy. In Seaforth's regiment there was 
one officer and twenty-three rank and file killed, and forty- 
four men wounded. 

Connected with this battle, is one of those romantic 
stories, which go far to prove the correctness of the old 
saying, ''truth is stranger than fiction." In one of the 
French regiments engaged at Cuddalore, was a young 
soldier named Bernadotte, bom of poor parents, in the little 
French village of Pau. Bernadotte, while but a boy, fell in 
love with the pretty girl of the parish, the daughter of a 
washer-woman. He had, however, a rival in the apprentice 
of a neighbouring cobbler, for whom he vjas ^oi^^ ^c^- 



carded by his fickle fair one. Angry and mortified, the boy 
ran away and joined the army. 

At the time of our story, although still but a mere lad, he 
had attained the rank of sergeant in the French service. 
This company was posted in the trenches at Cuddalore, 
and received the charge of Seaforth's Highlanders. Bema- 
dotte and his fellows made a gallant resistance, but the 
wild swoop of the Highlanders was too terrible to be with- 
stood, and they passed over the trench, a wave of tartan 
and glittering steel, leaving it full of wounded and dead. 
Regimental tradition has it that a big pay-sergeant named 
Macrea doubled up young Bernadotte with a blow of his 
claymore. Anyway he was lying in the trench, bleeding 
and helpless, when Colonel Wagenheim with a detachment 
of Hanoverians, moved up in support. His youthful 
appearance and gaping wounds awoke the sympathy of the 
old German. He ordered Bernadotte to be taken to his 
own tent, and had him nursed and attended to there, until 
his recovery. In a few weeks the wounded sergeant was 
well again ; peace was proclaimed, and he returned to his 
regiment. By-and-by the sergeant became an officer. His 
talents and genius were of the first order. He rose rapidly, 
and attained the rank of general in the Imperial army. 
Meanwhile, Wagenheim, the grim old soldier of fortune, 
broken down in health, and unable longer to bear the 
harness, had retired on a miserable pension, to end his days 
in a German village. 

A division of Napoleon's conquering army traversed the 
district Bernadotte was its commander. Learning of 
Wagenheim's whereabouts, he summoned the old colonel 
into his presence, and enquired if he knew him. The old 
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man looked at him with his dim eyes, but the features of 
the great General of Division recalled no past association. 
" Do you remember/' said Bernadotte, " extending your 
kindness to a young French sergeant, whom you found 
wounded by the Scots in the trenches at Cuddalore?" 
" Perfectly/' responded Wagenheim. " Then/' said Berna- 
dotte, " I was that boy." Throughout the remainder of his 
life, it is said that Colonel Wagenheim was maintained in 
every comfort by the general's bounty. But Bernadotte 
had not yet reached the zenith of his fame. He became 
Marshal of France, prince of a conquered province, married 
the Crown Princess of Norway and Sweden, and ascended 
the throne with his consort. It is his grandson who fills it 
to-day. In all the books of fable and romance, where is 
there to be found a tale that will match with this gallant 
soldier's wonderful career? Yet how little might have 
changed the destiny of nations ! Had the washerwoman's 
daughter been true-hearted, o^ had the stout Macrae but 
drawn the edge of his claymore across the youngster's neck — 
who would now reign over Norway and Sweden ? 



On the wild Carnatic shore 
Boomed the sea with sullen roar, 
And struggling dimly through a cloud, gleamed the dawning 
blaze of mom, 

As a whisper, hoarse and deep, 
Roused our ready camp from sleep, 
Though it woke no merry sound of pipe, nor blast of bugle 
horn. 
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Every soldier in the ear 

Of his comrade spoke in cheer, 
As they fixed their flints and priming, and o'erslung the 
heavy brand ; 

And each captain swiftly then 

In silence ranked his men, 
And waved them into order with the motion of his hand. 

With a gallop wild and brief 

Came an order from our chief, 
And swifdy all our columns were unfolded into line ; 

On our right the deep sea dashed. 

While our bayonets shone and flashed, 
Like a wave of gleaming steel, over BandypoUum's* mine. 

With a bearing free and proud, 
Stood the clansmen of Macleod, 
And deadly shone the war-axet which each mighty sergeant 
bore; 

As in voices stem and low, 
They cursed alike the foe, 
And tlie foreign troops of Hanovert that mustered on the 
shore. 



• The ruby mines of Band)rpollum, beside the field of battle, were the 
most famous in Southern India. 

t In early days the staff and pay-sergeants of Highland regiments 
carried the Lochaber axe (Tuagh) in place of the halberds borne by 
English sergeants. 

t The German troops of " Ta Shorjus " were particularly detested 
hy the Highlanders. 
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But the Seaforths never spoke, 

Not a sound the silence broke. 
Save the rustle of the colors that o'erhung our Highland band ; 

" May he die accurst to-day 

Who forsakes the Cahar Feidh /" 
Cried our chief, as he pointed to the banner with his hand. 

Ere the sun's red level rays 

Had dispelled the misty haze, 
We were moving swiftly onward, towards the dark lines of 
the foe j 

Far ahead our horsemen rode. 

And as on we fiercely strode, 
Every bo^om longed for battle, and each hand to strike a blow. 

Far across the sandy ground, 
Boomed the cannon's dismal sound. 
And an awful storm of death came shrieking through our 
kilted ranks j 

Men and horses leapt and fell. 
Wildly rose the dying yell, 
While our deep-mouthed guns responded from the centre 
and the flanks. 

Then with fire each bosom swelled. 
As our pipes defiance yelled. 
And each blast from drone and chanter, breath'd the ven- 
geance of the North ; 

Low and bright our bayonets gleamed. 
Overhead our banners streamed, 
And the sunlight shone and sparkled on the proud crest of 
Seaforth. 
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On our left a kindred strain 
Pealed triumphant b'er the plain, 
*Twas Mackrimmon's stirring summons on the war pipes of 
Macleod — 

Oh how bravely streamed their plaids, 
And on high their trenchant blades 
Waved impatient for the battle, and the slogan fierce and 
loud, 

Like the thunder roll of hell, 
Roared the batteries' deadly knell ; 

Smiting many a lip with silence, as it raised the stirring cheer. 
Proudly spoke our chieftain then, 
" Cabar Feidh gu brath ! ** my men, 

" Will the German be the foremost, or the Highland moun- 
taineer 1 " 

Then, as springs a mighty mine. 

Blazed one volley from our line. 
Ere we thundered out our slogan, " Albyn agus Cabar Feidh ! " 

And with bay'nets levelled low. 

Rushed like tigers on the foe. 
And hurled Buss/s columns from their trenches in dismay. 

Ha I that was gallant work 
With the bayonet and dirk, 
And the red blood stained our barrels to the grasping of the 
hand; 

And many a man, I ween, 
Had his tartans, bonny green, 
Bathed in one dark crimson lustre, with the wielding of his 
brand. 
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Oh ! the triumph of that hour ! 
How we gloried in our power ! 
And with waving plaids and bonnets, we sent up a ringing 
cheer ; 

'Twas for Ross-shire and the Isles, 
And the faces there whose smiles 
Would be bright with pride and gladness, when the tidings 
they would hear. 

But alas ! alas ! the grave 
Ever opens for the brave, 
And our comrades in their tartans lay around us still and 
dead; 

Sadly wailed the piper's strain. 
As we hid them in the plain, 
'Neath blood-soaked soil where fearlessly their faithful blood 
was shed. 

There were mournful hearts at night. 

By the pale stars' feeble light, 
For each mourned a loving comrade, or a brother swathed 
in gore ; 

Ah ! our sorrow was but brief 

To the widow's hopeless grief, 
And the sad wail of the orphan, rising up from Albyn's shore. 



Narrow the gateway, 
High built the wall ; 

Leafy the trees rise. 
Lofty and tall 
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Vultures croak greedfly, 
Kites circle round, 

Sometimes the jackal 
Visits the ground. 

Rank is the odour, 

Polluting the air ; 
Horrid the dew-drops 

Gathering there ; 
Few care to visit it, 

None to abide, 
Yet, many fair ones 

Tarry inside. 

Hid there with weeping, 

Deep in the earth, 
They who lie sleeping 

Heed not the breath, 
Feel not the odour, 

Fear not the gloom ; 
Calmness and silence 

Reign in the tomb. 

Gently the branches 

Over them wave, 
Peacefully finding 

Rest in the grave. 
Vain is the bugle-call. 

Brazen and deep — 
Vain is the drum-beat, 

Silent they sleep. 



I 

V 
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Naught can disturb them, 

Calm in the ground, 
Till the last trumpet's 

Reveille shall sound ; 
Then, from their long home, 

Watered with tears, 
The dead one retumeth, 

The lost reappears. 




And this grimly bnile 



flying Scotch Eipreu ; 
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aif)e Storg of tfje Sipal ^ojEit 

'TwAS in seventy-nine, in Kabul, 

When Mohammed Jan had fled, 
And the garrison could venture 

To undress and sleep in bed ; 
When men's hearts, no more distracted 

By the din, and death, and strife, 
Overflowed with fun and frolic 

In a lengthened lease of life ; 
That a gay and joyous party, 

In a hut of old Sherpore, 
Met to spend a night convivial, 

And re-fight past battles o'er. 
Nor was good strong liquor wanting — 

They'd so much, they might have gorged 
('Twas the Marshal's name obtained it. 

But perhaps that name was forged ; 
For the stem old Provost Marshal 

For such sprees could not be " fixed,** 
And the company assembled 

Round the fire was rather mixed). 
First there was a grey old corporal 

Of the Battery— then G Three— 
And a clerk from some Staff Office, 
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Ever foremost in a spree ; 
Three dark Seikhs and two small Goorkhas, 

All fair signallers as well, 
And a tall Punjaubi horseman, 

Who was quite a handsome swell ; 
Three more lads were gallant Gordons, 

And the rest — full half a score — 
Wore the old red fighting tartan 

Of Lord Seaforth's ancient corps. 
Most, save the clerk, were signallers, 

Reading well by sound or sight ; 
And hardier or braver 

Never signalled in a fight. 
They were skilled with sword or rifle. 

And could, fearless, shoot or ride ; 
They had scaled the snow-capped mountains, 

And could swim the Logar wide. 
In the desperate strife just over. 

They had shown their valour best 
In the forefront of the fighting 

On the mountain's rocky crest ; 
Ever watchful, keen, and ready, 

Tidings from them night and day 
Gleamed from every distant outpost, 

Flashed through every stirring fray ; 
Scouting daily, shots exchanging. 

Life or death their daring game. 
As they moved the sun-lit helio^ 

Sparkling like an eye of flame. 
Ev'n the Chief, brave General Roberts, 
Praised their deeds with high acclaim. 
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Song and toast, in quick succession, 
Passed the hours this merry night ; 
And they drank health to the hdiOy 

And to Begbie's flashing h'ght ; 
Toasted loud their brave commander, 

Straton, with the jerky hand, 
And the Serjeants who, in action, 

Well had led their signal band. 
And they sung, or joined the chorus 

Of the songs they loved the most : 
Jao nai janya of the Punjaub— 

Kuttil Khan's " Patani boast "— 
Scottish ballads, songs of England, 

Lays of Erin far away, 
Gaelic verse from misty islands, 

And the war-song, '* Cahar Feidh,** 
Then they cried, " Let* s have a story, 

Leslie ! You can tell us one, 
For you saw with Geordie's party 

Plenty fighting, lots of fun I " 
Leslie rose, erect and handsome. 

With a tall and powerful form, 
Bright blue eyes, and well-cut features, 

Tho' much bronzed and weather-worn. 
" Yes," he said, " that was my party. 

And with some nine hundred men. 
All Sepoy-logy under Hudson, 

We were hemmed-in up the glen. 
Ha ! there was some lively fighting. 

And we lads of Cdbar Feidh 
Showed the Afghans real sharp-shoo^Ti^^ 
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Drove them from our hill away ; 
But before I tell my story, 

One more toast, lest I forget — 
* Slaunch ! to brave old Colonel Hudson, 

May he be Field Marshal yet I'" 
Cups of tin were filled and emptied 

With acclaim to Leslie's toast, 
Who sat down once more to tell them 

Of the far-off Signal Post. 



** You will know the weary journey 

To the seven-hilled Tezeen, 
Beyond the heights of Lataband, 

And Esan's lonely stream. 
'Tis a wild and weary desert, 

Where the plundering tribesmen prowl, 
And the hungry wolves in winter 

Raise their long and dismal howl. 
If the weary camel, fainting, 

Sinks upon the rocky road. 
Wolves and vultures claim the body — 

Ghilzai robbers seize the load. 
There, within a lonely valley, 



Near a babbling mountain rill, 
Lay the snugly-camped detachment, 

While our post was on the hill. 
There our mirrors flashed and twinkled, 

Spreading tidings o'er the land, 
Through the mists above JagduUack, 

And the heights of Lataband. 
And a lovely sight to witness 

Was a message flashed afar, 
From the heights o'er Bala Hissar, 

Like the twinkling of a star. 
Aye ! and ofttimes have I fancied. 

When I watched the star-lit skies, 
As, with heliographic twinkle, 

Swift their light would fade and rise. 
That some seraph hand was sending 

Heavenly tidings to the wise. 

" There were eight of us to signal, 

And the serjeant made us nine ; 
But one cooked and baked chupatties. 

That the rest might better dine. 
Each day four climbed the mountain. 

And four wrought in the camp, 
And sometimes three got up by night 

To trim the signal lamp. 
So our hands were seldom idle, 

And tho' days felt somewhat long, 
We passed the evenings pleasantly 

With story, jest, and song. 
One day, as fortune happened, 
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I was there upon the hill ; 
The sky was dull and cloudy, 

And our work progressed but ill ; 
So we gladly hailed the sunset, 

For our hunger made us fain 
To unscrew and pack the mirrors, 

And replace the sighting vane. 
Then we rapidly descended, 

With our escort at our back, 
To our *campment in the valley, 

By the river's noisy track. 
And we noticed down below us 

What we had not seen before — 
Twas the tents of wandering Ghilzai, 

Each with lance-pole by the door. 
There a row of camels kneeling, 

Slowly munched their meagre fare. 
While the food upon the camp-fires 

Cooked beneath the women's care. 
Then the Serjeant, ever thoughtful. 

Smiled, and turning to me, said : 
* Now we have a chance this evening 

To improve our wretched bread — 
Will you go and buy us something ? 

Here is the money. Do not stay 
Making love to dark-eyed damsels ; 

Pay the price and come away ! * 
So we parted, and I turned me 

Towards the 'campment on my right. 
Where the coloured tents grew dimmer 

In the evening's fading light 
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Then some girlish voices reached me 

Laughing, as beside the stream 
Slow they drove the camels homeward j 

And I stood and watched the scene, 
For my heart, participating 

In their mirthful, joyous play, 
Took a pleasure in their movements — 

Younger felt by many a day. 
Only one, a stately maiden, 

Joined not in the mirth and song. 
But beside the water*s margin 

Pensively she walked along. 
Sudden from the lagging camels 

Rushed a fierce Bokhara male, 
Lion-like his shaggy shoulders, 

Shaggy mane, and chest, and tail ; 
And with one wild, raging bellow 

Rushed he madly towards the maid, 
With his horrid maw extended, 

And his long neck level laid. 
One brief instant gazed she at him 

Ere she turned and, with a scream, 
Bounded far across the water 

To a boulder in the stream. 
Lighting softly as a pigeon, 

Safe from pursuit on the rock, 
While her mates her fierce assaulter 

Urged away with many a stroke. 

*' Like some fair and fabled Naiad 
Stood she there erect and lone, 
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While the torrent, wildly splashing, 

Surged around the massive stone. 
From her neck her azure mantlet, 

Trimmed with wreaths and stars of gold, 
O'er her fair and shapely shoulders 

Hung in many a gleaming fold. 
And her dress of blue embroidered, 

Closely fitting round her waist, 
Disclosed the matchless symmetry 

In which her form was traced ; 
Whilst below her shapely ankle 

Were her scarlet garments laced. 

" Slippers, wrought with gold and velvet, 

Flashed and glittered on her feet ; 
Few amongst our ball-room beauties 

Ever graced a pair so neat — 
Feet not trained on parlour carpets 

For the lingering march of life, 
But inured to toil and hardship. 

And prepared for march and strife ; 
Feet elastic, swift, and tireless. 

Fit to tread the mountain way ; 
Fit to walk beside the camels, 

0*er the stones, day after day. 

" Slightly flushed, her young and handsome 
Features were exposed to view. 

For across her arms streaming 
Hung her veil of darkest hue. 

Scarcely could a Scottish maiden 
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Boast a skin more fair and white, 
While her eyes, dark and resplendent, 

Gleamed in Oriental light. 
All her features, finely chiselled, 

Bore the mark of beauty's mould, 
And a long rich flood of darkness 

O'er her neck and shoulders rolled. 

Thus she stood, and round her gazing 

In vexation, mixed with pride, 
Marked the water flowing, foaming, 

'Twixt her and the other side. 
Far too wide and deep the passage 

For her strength to risk the leap. 
And the stream was swift and noisy, 

And the banks were hi^ and steep. 
Half amused at her vexation, 

I approached the brooklet's side ; 
Instant flushed her face with crimson, 

Flashed her brilliant eyes with pride ; 
And with gesture haughty, queenlike, 
Swift she swept her veil of blue 

O'er her head and burning features, 
Leaving naught exposed to view, 

Only one of those resplendent 
Burning orbs, whose sparkling gleam 

Shone, as through the midnight tempest 
Shines some lone star's brilliant beam. 

While her friends, ashamed, affrighted, 
At a stranger's presence, fled, 

Hiding 'mongst the rocks axi^\iO>3\dL«&^ 
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Strewed along the river bed. 

At that moment^ half embedded, 
I a wooden beam espied, 

And I raised it up and bore it 
To the babbling water side ; 

Planted one end on the pebbles, 
Lowered the other toward the fair, 

Saying, as it touched the massive 
Boulder, ' Kabardar / ' — Take care ! 

Thus a bridge was firm and ready, 
And, with foot advanced, my hand 

I extended o'er, to guide her 
Safely to the stony land. 

But with gesture proud, defiant. 
Like an Empress from her throne, 

Back she waved me, and, imperious, 
Stamped her foot upon the stone ; 

And, in pride, I turned and left her, 
Left her standing there alone. 

Never once, as on I sauntered, 

Did I turn me, but I thought 
Women were the strangest creatures 

That man ever loved or sought. 
In the camp were raisins plenty, 

And I bought some scones for bread 
From an old gray-bearded wanderer 

With a fur cap on his head. 
Walnuts, too, and dried mulberries, 

Figs and almonds by the score. 
Till my handkerchief, outswelling. 
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Would not hold a berry more. 
Much this ancient gray-beard wondered 

At my rifle's curious shape, 
And the Ghilzai round us gathered, 

All in wonder stood agape, 
As I lowered the block and loading, 

In the chamber placed a round. 
Jerked the lever smartly downward. 

Caught the cartridge in its bound, 
Showing with what haste and quickness, 

I could speed the murderous lead. 
Every eye in envy twinkled. 

And the old man shook his head ; 
No one said ' Salaam ' on parting. 

Save the hoary old gray-beard, 
And I muttered, as I left them, 

' True we are less loved than feared.' 
Darkness now was growing deeper, 

And the camp-fire's glimmering light 
Thrfew the flickering shadows outwards 

Through the gloom of denser night; 
And the starry gems of Heaven 

Sparkled in their glory bright. 
As I wandered slowly homeward, 

Gentle footsteps sounded near ; 
One light finger touched my shoulder, 

And a whisper caught my ear. 
There, beside me, stood the fair one 

I had seen upon the stone, 
All unveiled, and unattended, 

In the darkness there alone. 
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Not a moment did she linger, 

Only in my hand did lay 
One rich bunch of ripe vine- berries, 

Ere she turned and fled away, 
Leaving me, bewildered, gazing 

At her fast retreating form, 
Thinking woman like the weather, 

Changing swift to smiles from storm. 

In the tent my comrades, jesting 

0*er our merry evening meal, 
Queried who the grapes had given me, 

Nor did I the tale conceal. 
Much they marvelled at the story, 

And, in bantering soldier mood, 
Begged me for an introduction 

To this gem of womanhood ; 
Asked if she had any sisters, 

Pressed me for our trysting-place, 
Criticised her form and features, 

Praised her Oriental grace ; 
Said they too must cock their bonnets, 

And make love in gallant style ; 
But our sergeant's face was serious — 

Scarcely even did he smile, 
Only said, * My lad, be cautious. 

Trust not to these Ghilzai fair, 
Lest you fall beneath a dagger, 

Find their beauty but a snare ; 
And when out upon the mountain, 

We must go with open eyes, 
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That we fall not into ambush, 

Nor be taken by surprise. 
For 'tis said the tribes are rising 

Round about on every hand, 
And the rumour is confirmed 

By the scouts from Lataband.' 

Next day came conflicting tidings, 

Tho* no enemy was seen, 
But 'twas said five thousand tribesmen 

Waited by the Cabul Stream ; 
And that Sadu Khan had mustered. 

All the clansmen of Tezeen. 

Then the next day saw us climbing, 

With the Sergeant and a guard 
Of ten tall and turbaned Sepoys, 

Up the hill-path, steep and hard ; 
And I marked, as on we plodded 

Towards our post upon the hill, 
That the Ghilzai tents no longer 

Stood beside the babbling rill. 
And my comrade gaily whispered 

In a low and jesting tone, 
* See you not your Ghilzai Sweetheart 

To another beau has gone ? ' 
On our lofty signal station 

Set we up our sighting bar, 
And the heliographic signals 

Soon were flashing fast and far. 
Noon had passed, and mellow evetdw^ 
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O'er us spread its gentle calm, 
To our bodies giving pleasure, 

O'er our spirits wafting balm. 
Sudden from our quiet labour 



Were we started by a cry 
From the sentry o'er us, posted 

On a rock, against the sky j 
Each one seized his ready rifle. 
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And his cartridge pouch unlaced, 
But the sentry's peaceful gesture 

Made the weapons be replaced ; 
And, surprised, we saw ascending 

Towards us, from a deep ravine. 
That same maid I first had succoured 

On the boulder in the stream. 

Never did she stay or tarry, 

Only hurried swiftly on. 
Every motion eager, rapid, 

While her eyes like jewels shone. 
And our signal station gaining. 

On my arm she placed her hand, 
And with eager gesture pointed 

Downward, 'mongst the rocks and sand. 
And I saw 'twas something moving 

Round our lonely signal hill. 
Twas not troops, and if 'twere Afghans, 

They could only mean us ill 
Through the telescope the sergeant 

Gave but one quick searching glance 
Ere he cried, * Fall in the escort. 

We must hurry off at once ; 
Speed the tidings, comrade, swiftly 

To the signal post below. 
And pack up the glasses quickly, 

Fight is useless, we must go. 
Yonder come a hundred Afghans, 

With their swift and stealthy tramp, 
Twenty minutes more and surely 
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They will cut us off from camp.' 
Swift the mirror sped the message, 

Swift were packed the glass and stand, 
And I turned in deep emotion, 

Took the maiden by the hand. 
How the blushes rose and faded 

To her pulses' throbbing time, 
And her eyes, so dark and lustrous, 

Looked steadfastly into mine. 
Fairest then she seemed of any 

Under Oriental skies ; 
And our souls communed together. 

Through the mirrors of our eyes. 
And a fond confiding feeling 

In my bosom seemed to rise. 
When I freed her hand, her eyelids 

Sunk demurely, then arose, 
And again an earnest gesture 

Warned us of the coming foes ; 
One more glance, one parting motion. 

One sad word that meant farewell, 
And she fled, like frightened pigeon, 

Down a steep and rocky dell ; 
Something in my bosom sounded, 

Sounded like a funeral knell. 

Down with flying steps we hurried. 
Downward towards the running stream, 

Dreading lest our foes should issue. 
First from yonder dark ravine 

Over rocks, and thorns, and bushes. 
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Onward to the river bed, 
Onward^ till the nullah passing, 

Came a shot, a hiss of lead. 
' Halt ! Take cover,' said the sergeant, 

While far up the deep ravine. 
From a crowd of distant Afghans, 

Flashed another musket's gleam. 
Much I wondered why we halted, 

When we might have gone ahead. 
Past the gorge, and past the Afghans, 

Towards our nearest barricade ; 
Till I saw upon the ridges, 

'Twixt the nullah and the camp, 
Hudson's Sepoys swiftly closing 

On the foemen's furthest flank. 
Shot for shot, we gave them answer, 

Shooting two tall Afghans dead. 
Ere their keen eyes caught the ambush; 

And they turned and swiftly fled, 
Scampering over brake and mountain. 

Up the nullah, through the sand. 
Followed by the panting Sepoys 

And our little signal band. 

Vain attempt — as well the race-horse 
Might the chamois fleet pursue, 

'Mongst the wild and rocky gorges. 
And the rugged peaks of blue. 

Yet for some brief space we followed. 
Through the brushwood, round the hill. 

Till a distant shriek of angviVsYi 
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Dashed o'er every heart a chill ; 
And a wild, a dread foreboding, 

Held our blood bound in each vein, 
And we gazed each at the other 

Ere we rushed ahead again. 
Not much further did we follow, 

For the Afghans gained apace, 
Till a halt the bugle sounded 

From the hard and useless chase. 

Then some Sepoys in a hollow, 

Waved and called in frantic tone, 
Saying they had found a woman, 

Lying murdered there alone. 
Filled with fear and dread foreboding 

Lest the mangled form should be 
That fair one who gave us warning, 

There we rushed — alas ! 'twas she. 
Now extended, still and silent, 

Tho' the crimson tide of life, 
Warm as yet, was faintly oozing. 

From the gashes of a knife. 
But Death's icy hand was on her. 

And her dark and shining eyes 
Would not close, but, fixed and stony. 

Gazed into the evening skies. 
In the sand, with knife and bay'net, 

Scooped we out her narrow bed. 
Where we laid her, ere we left her, 

Piling stones high overhead. 
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MUSKI ALUM, 

Which means " Scent of the World," was a feeble old Afghan 
Moolah, whose reputation for sanctity was only equalled by 
his fierce and uncompromising patriotism, yet this old 
patriarch was, perhaps, the most powerful enemy with 
whom the British had to contend in Afghanistan. 

White-haired and hoary, bending under the infirmities of 
more than ninety years, borne fi*om village to village in his 
bed, and treading with feeble steps on the verge of another 
world, it would have been imagined that he could attach 
but little interest to the affairs of this life, and that his anger 
would be easily exhausted by its own violence. But no. 
In marked contrast to his own frailties, his fiery and infatu- 
ated spirit, stirred to its very depths by a mistaken but 
indignant patriotism, burst forth like a volcano, and poured 
out its burning streams of eloquence with unfailing flow ; 
' waking thousands of responsive voices amongst the hills and 
rocks and valleys, and calling out his countr3rmen to do 
battle for their freedom. To the brave Mahommed Jan, he 
was a tower of strength. Without his aid the Jehad would 
have been an utter failure. It was he who encouraged the 
half-starved forces of the Wardak Chief to endure and fight 
on, amid reverse and disaster, who made light of their mis- 
haps, and magnified their successes, identifying their cause 
with their religion, and leading them to look to Allah for 
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ultimate and certain success ; and when the hearts of his 
people failed because help was at hand for their beleagured 
foe, it was he who stirred up and emboldened them for one 
last desperate attempt to destroy that foe ere the assistance 
came. 

His exhortation to the chiefs of the people on this 
occasion perhaps excelled all his previous utterances in 
eloquence. He roused all the patriotism and love of free- 
dom in their wild natures by vividly portraying the most 
desolate future for their country and condition if enslaved 
by the British ; while by appealing to their fanaticism, as a 
prophet of God, he filled them with a frantic zeal, which 
had it been lasting, could only have been quenched in 
blood. He painted the glories of Mahomet's paradise in 
glowing words of no ordinary eloquence, and told of the 
high honour awaiting those who fell in the "bowers of 
bliss." He even assured them of supernatural aid in the 
coming struggle, saying that to those who truly trusted in 
Allah, the bullets of the infidel would be but as drops of 
rain, and the discharge of cannon like the leathern water- 
bottles. Then, kneeling with due ceremony, he offered up 
a solemn invocation to Allah, which deepened still more in 
his hearers the fatalistic feelings of awe and determination 
with which they had been imbued by his stirring exhortation. 

Before dark, Mohammed Jan had matured his scheme of 
attack. His forces took up their positions by night, and in 
the grey darkness of morning, Muski Alum (who had 
ascended the steep Asmai), himself gave the signal for 
attack by casting a handful of gunpowder on some embers, 
lighting up with that single flash the whole valley and 
'rons of Cabul in a deadly glitter. 
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Grand must the sight have been which the old Moolah 
looked upon, and eager the gaze of his hoary eyes, as he 
saw the whole length of the fortifications sparkling with 
rifle fire, and illumined by the glare of cannon ; but who 
can imagine his feelings as by and by the war-cry* of Islam, 
that at first had filled the air with one wild vibration, grew 
fainter and less frequent, until it died away in defeat. 

Only the inspiration of the Moolah's preaching (coupled 
perhaps with a strong decoction of bhang) could have 
endowed the Afghans — after their past experience — with 
determination to charge right up to the Bemaru barricades, 
where, however, they experienced the sad delusion of the 
prophet's promises, and found the expected rain drops and 
leather water-bags to be bloody realities of lead and iron. 



iWugfei aiurn'^ ISxSottation* 

Now the hour of doom approaches. 
Hear the message from on high. 
List to Allah's awful mandate, 
Scrolled in flames across the sky. 

True believers, 
Rise against the base deceivers. 

Slay or die. 

Gabriel droops his pinions o'er us, 

Allah from his awful throne 
Reads the hearts of those before him, 

* AUah-U'AUahi Allah hoo-oo, etc. The Afghans prolong the last 
syllable, striking the fingers rapidly on the lips. 
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Every thought to him is known. 

Souls that tremble 
Cannot to their (rod dissemble, 

Even alone. 

Shrink not back lest in his anger 

Suddenly your lives expire, 

Awful doom awaits the fearful. 

Torment in Gehenna's fire. 

Great Creator, 
Strike with death each coward and traitor 

In thine ire. 

Oh, ye souls to Islam faithful, 

Afghans battle-tried and true. 
When the cry of '* Allah " ringing. 
Pierces heaven's arches through, 

See unfolden, 
Joys of Paradise the golden, 

To your view. 

Lasting fame, and sins forgiven. 

Heaven's portals opened wide ; 
Heroes, fight for home and country, 
God himself is on our side. 

Fadeless glory, 
Names that live in song and story 

Will abide. 

And the brave, who fall in battle. 
By the Infidel struck down : — 
Better they than those who, living. 
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In the conflict gain renown. 

Angels raise them, 
Saints and prophets bless and praise them, 

And them crown. 

Then, in bowers of fadeless blossom, 

Through the amber-scented air, 
By the music-sounding fountains. 
Dark-eyed maidens, young and fair, 

With soft graces, 
Lure them into fond embraces, 

Sweetest there. 

Nothing then can bring you evil. 

Death is but to heaven the way, 
Rush upon the vile invader, 
God is God ! my children ! Slay ! 

May Cabul's bed 
By corpses choked be coloured red 

With gore to-day. 

Consecrated banners o'er you, 

Wave defiance to the foe, 
Prophets and Fakeer$ attend you, 
Preaching triumph as they go. 

Muski Alum, 
From the Asmai's misty column. 

Looks below. 



Mwti ^lum^0 Xnbocatton. 

Allah, in the dust we bow, 
Hear us, we beseech thee now ; 
Guard and guide us with thy power 
In the awful coming hour ; 
When the battle cry shall swell. 
Loud, against the Infidel. 

Free, oh free, this wretched land 
From the strong invader's hand ; 
Look upon us in our woe, 
See the many wounds that flow. 
Hear the husband's dying groan, 
Hear the houseless widow's moan. 

Shall they tread thy people down ? 
Break our sword and grasp our crown ? 
Bring dishonour on thy name ? 
No ! by Islam's ancient fame. 
Aid us, Allah, as we stand, 
For the freedom of our land. 

Thou, who wert our fathers' aid, 
Succour us when undismayed ; 
'Mid the fire and blade and ball, 
On thy mighty name we call. 
Shield us when thy angel dread 
Whets his scythe to garner dead. 

When, with morning light, we see 
Round us flashing musketry ; 
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And from bastonade and tower 
Shell and bullets on us pour, 
Be thou with us as we go, 
Guide our hands against the foe. 

When the cannon's awful sound 
Booms terrific o'er the ground, 
When the trembling earth will quake. 
And the hills reverberate ; 
Holy Allah, be our stay. 
Steel our souls against dismay. 

And when steel encounters steel, 
And the wounded, bleeding, reel, 
When the best and bravest fall. 
Shouting Islam's battle call, 
Allah, in that awful hour, 
Oh, be thou our strength and power. 

Smite the foeman from our path, 
Like the stubble in thy wrath ; 
Till the CabuPs swelling flood 
Overflows with gushing blood ; 
And from reeking corpses strewn. 
Incense rises to thy throne. 



" Here on this wild and lofty crest," 
Said Muski Alum, '* Let us rest. 
While gallant hearts to fight or fall, 
Are gathering at the Holy Call I 



I 
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Hurrah ! Hurrah ! we muster fast, 

A thousand banners ride the blast 

From hill and dale, from far and near« 

The eager feet are hast'ning here ; 

From Logaf s fair and fertile bed, 

The Wardak comes with haughty tread ; 

The Ghilzai spurs his prancing steed, 

To Islam's help in time of need. 

The Mangal, from his woods of pine, 

Beyond Dobundi's dismal line. 

Toils with his matchlock, and his knife. 

In Allah's cause to gage his life ; 

The Safis, from Tagao stream, 

The fearless clansmen of Tezeen, 

The wild Shinwarry, and the men 

Who plough the Loughman's fertile glen. 

The Kohistani's warlike band. 

Comes streaming from their mountain land. 

And many a Sirdar, proud and brave, 

Is hastening o'er Pancheri's wave. 

And Khan and Prince are gathered now 

On yonder mountain's hoary brow. 

The banners wave, the war-drums beat. 

Afar, we hear the trampling feet 

And voices murmur, as the flow 

Of Cabul's flood in storm and snow. 

The armour gleams, the tufted spear, 

The flashing tulwar keen and clear, 

The target, and the treble shield, 

And coats of mail, but half concealed. 

The blunderbuss, whose gaping bore 
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Is soon to speak in murderous roar ; 
While rifled arms, and pistols, gleam 
In hands of marksmen, sure and keen. 
Surely, at last has come the day, 
When, swept like chaff by wind away, 
The Infidel's proud hosts are driven 
Before the avenging wrath of Heaven. 
And, slaughtered on our wasted plains, 
God's eye looks down on their remains, 
As on some sacrificial rite, 
Outgiving incense in his sight. 
Ah, then my children, when our land 
Is wrested from th' invader's hand, 
When triumph gleams in every eye. 
And shouts of victory rend the sky ; 
When freedom's voice again is known. 
And tyranny is overthrown ; 
Oh ! then remember Allah's power 
Was with us in the awful hour. 
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MOHAMMED JAN, 

Prince of Wardak, was the Afghan leader whose over- 
whelming forces compelled the British to evacuate Kabul, 
and«eek refuge in the Sherpore Cantonments, before which 
the Afghans were eventually defeated and dispersed. 

During the winter of 1879-80, Serjeant Jas. Clark, of 
the 72nd, the composer of several musical pieces of some 
notoriety, had employed his leisure time in Kabul in arrang- 
ing an opera-burlesque on current events for production on 
the regimental stage, and on my rejoining from Lataband, 
he asked me to furnish the words for the second and third 
acts, so that his musical powers might be entirely free. To 
this I agreed, provided that the destinies of the different 
characters were left to my own discretion. 

I had then a very great admiration for the bold Afghan 
leader, whose personal gallantry and daring, no less than 
the skill and resource displayed by him in keeping together, 
leading, and manoeuvring the brave but undisciplined hordes 
of peasantry who fought under his standard, stamped him 
as no ordinary commander. 

I, therefore, introduced him in the play to the best advan- 
tage, and finally bestowed on him the crown and kingdom. 
The following was his winding-up speech after the ratifica- 
tion of a generous treaty with Britain. 

The stage representation of the play was, however, pre- 
vented by the despatch of a column to the Maidan. 
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^oj^ammeli f an^js Umlvtcation of tfie SLifl^aM. 

Fain would I tell the feelings deep 
That through my grateful bosom sweep, 
Woke by that generous, noble tone, 
Warmed by the friendship kindly shewn. 
Noble and pure these feelings rise 
As incense towards the evening skies. 
Think not the Afghan base, nor deem 
His doings treacherous or mean ; 
Not his the science or the skill 
That measures heights or mines the hill. 
Untaught in war's accomplishments, 
Without ev'n magazine or tents. 
He makes no road, he lays no wire, 
He talks not with reflectant fire ; 
No vantage has he 'gainst your skill. 
Save wild ravine and rugged hill. 
And hardier form, and fiercer might, 
To aid him in the hour of fight. 

Fast comes the change, fast speeds the day 
When ignorance shall fly away, 
And gifts of light and wisdom fall 
Across the world on one and all. 
The Afghan, then, no more will be, 
Reduced to wiles and subtlety ; 
But, armed and equal in the fray. 
Shall face his foe without dismay. 

* 4: * >ic 

Enough ! When dawns that 'lightened day, 
I trust the proud Patani may 
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Beside the fearless Briton stand, 

In league and trust with heart and hand, 

Bound to withstand the common foe, 

To ward aside the Russian's blow ; 

Britons who strive for noble ends, 

Will prize the Afghans as their friends ; 

While Afghans, as they kneel at e'en. 

Will pray — " God bless Old England's Queen." 




Co fBLx. aSStUtam ailan, Vmlts- 

(To whose energy and enthusiasm is due, in a great measuie, the 
success of the Seaforth Highlanders* Association.) 

Medals, with clasps and bar, 

On thy broad bosom shine, 
But love, more bright by far, 

Glows in that heart of thine ; 
Love for thy brave old corps, 

2^al for its high renown, 
Faith that for evermore 

Bright 'twill be handed down. 

Veteran with heart yet young. 

As fresh thy zeal and rare 
As when thy boyish tongue 

First praised our tartan fair. 
Thy life was in our corps. 

Nor 'mongst our noble fallen 
Was one who loved it more 

Than Serjeant-Major Allan. 
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AFGHAN VILLAGE. 

This village-fort is situated in the Kuram Valley, near 
he outlet of the Sapri or Mungior Defile, a savage pass 
^hich possesses a particular interest for the Seaforth High- 
mders. 

After the victory at Peiwar Kotal, General Roberts, 
laving pursued the Afghans to the Shutargurdan," deter- 
ained on his return march to force a passage through this 
lefile into the Kuram Valley. The pass was held by the 
low^rful Mangal tribe, who boasted that a foot had never trod 
he path, save by their permission, and who had successfully 
lisputed its passage with the Amir's troops, and made good 
heir boast on more than one occasion. Their attitude 
owards the British was exceedingly hostile, while the defile 
tself was wild and difficult ; the road^ a mere mule track 
.mongst mountains and precipices, difficult at any time, 
mt particularly so in mid-winter, so that the forcing of the 
>ass was an undertaking of considerable danger. 

General Roberts' forced-consisting of a wing of the 72nd, 
he sth Goorkhas, and the 23rd Pioneers — crossed the 
ilariab, near Ootimunda, and, marching until sunset, bivou- 
Lcked on a lofty plateau, covered with dense pine forest, 
vhere the snow lay ten inches deep. Only a few tents 
vere pitched, but scores of trees were felled, and \3ci^ xaaxv 
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sat round the huge camp fires until midnight, when the 
column formed up to advance. All pioneers and a detach- 
ment with pickaxes accompanied the advance guard to 
break or rough the ice for the baggage animals, several of 
which were killed by falling over precipices, or slipping 
down icy declivities. The ground, particularly on the water- 
shed (between the Kuram and Hariab), was so difficult, that 
at daybreak the rear guard had not left the place of bivouac, 
while the men on escort duty and the baggage animals were 
climbing and jumping in single file for miles along the nar- 
row footpaths, or wading knee-deep in the watercourses; 
and on the cliffs and braes above them the Mangals gathered 
in groups, and watched every movement like vultures wait- 
ing for their prey. By and by these fierce nomads waxed 
bolder, swooping on the baggage, butchering the wretched 
drivers, and attempting to drag the animals off the track — 
seldom successful, but always escaping the fire of the escort. 
Captain Goad, the baggage-master, an old 72nd officer, 
was most assiduous in his efforts to push on the baggage, 
but a volley was fired at him as he passed a deep ravine, 
and he fell with both legs shattered. A party of Afghans 
at once rushed on him from the dense bush with loud shouts, 
but two Highlanders on baggage escort instantly fired into 
them, and fixing their bayonets ran to their officer's assist- 
ance. Three other Highlanders within hearing hurried 
towards the firing, and the Afghans drew back into cover, 
dragging two wounded or dead with them. The five High- 
landers were now exposed to a continuous fire from the 
Afghans ; they, therefore, moved Captain Goad to a more 
sheltered position, and then Tam Wood started to seek 
assistance. Scarcely had he left when he received a dan- 
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gerous gun-shot wound in the shoulder, which did not, 
however, prevent him from gallantly carrying out his pur- 
pose. Meanwhile the other four, whose names were Andrew 
Tyson, of B company ; Arthur Ellis, of B ; Jock Robertson, 
of E ; and George Maidlow of G, stood over their wounded 
officer, and several times repelled the repeated rushes of 
the Afghans by their rapid file-firing. At last the Goorkhas 
came to their rescue, and Captain Goad was carefully con- 
veyed to the camp. His injuries, however, were mortal, 
and he died the following day, his last utterances being 
words of gratitude to the ^'Four Highlanders" who had 
stood by him so faithfully. 

The sth Goorkhas formed the rear guard, along with a 
small regimental guard from each corps. Serjeant Greer 
commanded the 72nd rear-guard, and rendered such valu- 
able assistance to Colonel Fitzhugh, of the 5th Goorkhas, 
in pushing on the baggage, and holding the Mangals at bay, 
that he made him the subject of special mention to General 
Roberts, with the result that he was soon after commissioned 
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Sunset at Eatabanli* 

From the sky the red sun sinking, 

Like a shield of molten gold, 
Plunged into a sea of splendour. 

Sank behind the mountains bold ; 
And the brief but tender twilight 

Spread faint radiance o*er the land ; 
While the dusky tints grew deeper 

On the heights of Lataband. 
Yet, far in the distant Northlands, 

Where in grandeur vast, profound, 
Rose the Kohistani mountains. 

Glowed one peak with sunlight crowned. 
Like a king in glory mantled, 

Towered the mount by radiance kissed. 
While the lower hills seemed floating 

In a sea of purple mist. 
But even as I marked its glory. 

From its snow-wrapt, hoary side. 
Sadly saw I fade the radiance. 

And the shadow upward glide. 
Thus with man's last hope that cheers him. 

When around his fainting \veaxl 
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Gathers sadness and affliction, 

And his truest friends depart. 
Then his last hope, likewise, fadeth, 

Leaving nought to cheer the gloom j 
And his des'late soul goes shuddering 

To a night of hopeless doom. 
Ah ! could we but learn from Nature 

How to nobly meet our fate, 
In our darkest hour remembering 

Morning comes to those who wait. 
And that day will best illumine 

Spotless lives, whose souls are great 



LATABAND. 

Lataband is a small district, about twenty miles from 
Cabul, on the direct road to Jellalabad. A military post 
was established there, commanded by Colonel (now Gene- 
ral) Hudson in 1879, and garrisoned by two native infantry 
regiments, a few native cavalry, and two mountain guns. 
A handful of Seaforth signallers were also attached to the 
force. Shortly after its establishment, Mohammed Jan, 
Prince of Wardak, a brave and chivalrous Afghan, made a 
gallant attempt to free his country from the British invaders. 
Every true Afghan worthy of the name responded eagerly 
to his call, and marching on Cabul with an overwhelming 
army, he compelled General Roberts, after a few days* 
severe fighting, to retire into the Sherpore fortifications, 
which he speedily surrounded b^ Vv\s Afgfian legions, in the 
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belief that he was completely isolating the British force, and 
that without assistance from India their destruction was but 
a matter of time. 

Meaairfaile all the troops at the surrounding posts had 
been recalled, except the Lataband garrison, who occupied 
a position of the utmost importance, and had fortified their 
little camp as well as time and circumstance would allow. 

Little attention was at first bestowed on this party by the 
Afghans, who, perhaps, thought it too insignificant to be 
worthy of notice, and the Lataband garrison had little 
trouble in repelling the attacks of wandering tribesmen who 
occasionally paid them a marauding visit. But although 
Sherpore was besieged, so that to enter or leave it unseen 
was impossible ; though torture and death was the punish- 
ment awarded to anyone found assisting the beleagured 
troops ; though all the surrounding hills were occupied and 
the roads guarded ; and although the telegraph wire had 
been chopped into pieces and the poles burnt ; yet the 
Afghans had not severed the connection between the 
besieged garrison at Sherpore and the outer world; and 
every day that the golden sunlight came smiling from the 
sky. General Roberts was receiving and sending tidings from 
and to India and Europe ; for, far off on the dim mountain 
of Lataband, twenty miles away, the signallers were ever on 
the watch, and the Generafs messages came to them flash- 
ing from the heliograph, over the heads of the besieging 
foe, and, as read, were transcribed and despatched by 
horsemen or footmen, disguised Sepoys or Ghilzai spies, to 
JugduUack. , 

At last Lataband itself was partially beseiged. Night 
attacks were frequent, and in the mormn^s \.V\<i ?»\^tv^ ^^x\?5 
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a^d Sepoy escort ascending the hill had to fight for its 
possession, and defend themselves from a succession of 
desultory attacks during the day. Scouts were posted to 
watch the enemy's movements while at work, and counter- 
attacks, often directed up to the actual moment of the 
encounter, by signal from some hill-top, were almost daily 
attempted. Several times unsuspecting parties of the enemy, 
advancing in fancied security to attack, were trapped in an 
anibush and dispersed with terrible loss by a few signallers 
and Seikhs. 

Ah ! those days ! — the wild excitement of that adventurous 
life, always in the free open air amongst the great hills and 
deep cascaded glens, from which came ever the music of 
falling water and the cries of wild birds — the glamour has 
not faded yet. Fancy can yet recall the glitter of the far-oflf 
hdio that shone like the eye of God, and spread rays of 
amber and tints of purple, as it pierced the evening vapours 
that rose from'the valley of the Logar and the vine)rards of 
Boodkhak — can still see the swaying spears of the Safi horse- 
men galloping down the glen ; the camels of the far off cara- 
van, with their tinkling bells and swinging tassels; the 
hostile tribesmen with their banners, and shields, and shin- 
ing armour. 

Then the alarm of the coming foe, the hurried council of 
oronzed Highlanders and bearded Seikhs — black, but, oh I 
so fearless and trusty — the suppressed breathing and noise- 
less step of the surprise party as it seeks an ambuscade, the 
intensity and silence of the suspense, the glorious rattle of 
musketry, the clatter of falling weapons, and the thrilling 
exhilaration of triumph, as the hillside rings with shouts and 
the crack of rifles. Realities such as tl\est,\.VDX&^ on^x^Nj^ 
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that romantic halo which lives while the heart is yet young, 
cannot easily be forgotten. 

The nights at this time were cold, the frost intense, and 
the discomfort endured '* under the twinkling stars " tended 
somewhat to dispel for the time any lingering romance of 
the day. Occassionally some snow fell, and the poor Sepoys 
suffered exceedingly. The garrison slept side by side along 
the back of the low breastwork, each man armed and ac- 
coutred, with only a blanket over him, so that he had but 
to sit up, ready to open fire as soon as the alarm was given, 
except at one or two places where the rampart was too 
high. 

Supplies ran short, the men were put on half rations, and 
looked eagerly for the approach of General Gough's Brigade 
advancing to the relief of Sherpore. One night, arrange- 
ments having been previously made by signal. General 
Roberts forced the enemy's lines and despatched eighty 
horses laden with rations for Lataband, from which place as 
many men as could be spared sallied out to meet them. In 
the grey dawn, escort and convoy came in contact ; three 
horses, one loaded with rice, the other two bearing wounded 
Hazaras, were all that had escaped. 

Quarter rations (viz. : four ounces of meal) was now the 
allowance, and could only last a few days. The last milch 
^goat had fallen a sacrifice, and a horse was doomed to be 
the next victim. Happily for the *' gallant steed," on the 
day of his destined execution the signallers, who were tra- 
versing the flash of their helio on the horizon towards Jug- 
dullack, were gladdened by seeing an answering " light," 
and in a few minutes the tidings had been flashed to them 
SLnd transmitted to Cabul that General Gough's Brigade 
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would be in Lataband that night, bringing to the men there 
easy minds and a good meal. 



Nt'sflt in tfie (ETtencj^es. 

'MoNGST the Lataband mountains at nightfall we lay, 
Nor wist we what fate might befall us ere day ; 
The foes' glowing watch-fires flamed redder around, 
And shrieked the cold breeze as it swept o'er the ground. 

No light in our camp shed a glimmer to che^, 
No sound, save the sentries* slow tread, did we hear ; 
No voice, save the moan of the Sepoys, who lay 
In the icy cold trench, where they shivered till day. 

Yet still, as the night wind swept drearily past. 
Strange wailings and voices would blend with the blast. 
As if spirits were sweeping through darkness away, 
And howling above us a dirge of dismay. 

And colder and chiller each bosom became, 
And sadder the soul in each shivering frame ; 
And thoughts, flashing backward, recalled to the mind 
The homes and the hearts we had left far behind. 

How sweet seemed the radiance each threshold around I 
What comfort and happiness there we had found ! 
And lost in the night-wind fiill many a sigh 
Escaped I We had left them — had left them ! but why ? 

Can battle's excitement, or plunder and fire, 
Supply the fond place of the friends we admire ? 
Ah, no ! all the longings of valour and fame 
Seem worthless, and bootless, and weaty, 2ccidL\axcifc\ 
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Yes ! give us again the bright beam of the hearth, 
The eyes we love gleaming, contentment^ and mirth ; 
Ah yes ! — ^ha ! a shot and the hiss of the lead, 
And down in the trenches a Sepoy ^Is dead. 

Upstarting, each rifle points over the wall, 
And rolls the fierce thunder, and hisses the ball ; 
While, bright in the darkness, there sparkles the flame 
From foemen, retiring as swift as they came. 

And silence again falleth over the camp. 
Just broke by the wind and the sentries' dull tramp ; 
Again we may dream of our homes far away^ 
And shiver and long for the dawning of day. 

But what of the Sepoy so silent and still ? 
And what of the dreams that his bosom did fill — 
Of his home in the firagrance of India that lies. 
Where his dilma is watching with love in her eyes ? 

Her eyes ! Ah, how sparkling and dark was their hue ! 
And the love that she bore him so tender and true ! 
How comely her features, bejewelled that gleam — 
Ob, Sepoy ! poor comrade ! alas for thy dream ! 

And our own — what of them 1 Will they, too, be dispelled, 
As we paint them the brightest we ever beheld ? 
Aye ! even ere morning a summons may come. 
And stretch us beside him as silent and dumb. 

Slow passes the darkness, and yonder, afar, 
Is Hesperus gleaming. Hail, glorious star ! 
Our dreams are forebodings — ^which vanish away. 
As phantoms af&ighted, at dawning of day. 
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The Sepoys spring up like the wolves from their lair, 
And shake the white frost from their turbans and hair ; 
The hot blood goes coursing through every cold vein, 
And they who were dreamers are soldiers again. 

No thoughts now of home, or of love, or of cheer. 
But voices of vengeance arise to the ear ; 
The foes' hated standards still float on the hill. 
And bums each bosom to capture and kill. 
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eflf Waiting WiiBB. 

He was a veteran bronzed and brown. 
Grizzled and grey was his beard and hair ; 

I, bat a boy, with my lips of down, 

And my red cheeks still unscorched and fair. 

Bright o'er his bosom were medals spread, 
And batde clasps in their glory shone ; 

Mine was encased in the simple red, 
My hopes for fame in the future alone. 

Wearied I lay 'neath an Indian tree, 

His sun-browned hand smoothed my curly hair ; 
" I have a wee sister at home,*' said he, 

Something like you, only much more fair." 

I saw in his eye the pearly tear, 

And marked that his voice was tender and mild, 
That voice that rang in the battle-cheer, 

The eye that had faced grim death and smiled. 

Again we met when the fight was o'er. 

And stilled was the cannons' murderous cry, 

But, ah ! he was bandaged and red with gore, 
In th' hospital waiting in pain to die. 

He kissed me there as he moaning lay, 
" You'll go to my fair wee sister ! " he said, 

** And kiss her for me, when far away 
" Her soldier brother is l)ring dead ! " 



They buried him there, but, oh ! that kiss ! 

'Twas with me for ever, so soft and cold ; 
Bringing thought of the sister far away, 

And the parting wish of my comrade old. 

Years rolled and in battle's dreadful blast, 
Full often I stood when red horror reigned, 

The joys and the dangers came and passed, 
But still, like a phantom, that kiss remained. 

Till scorched, and bronzed, I came again, 
To visit the haunts of boyhood's bliss, 

But first to his sister I would fain 
Repeat the tale of that parting kiss. 

Vainly I sought, for she was not there. 

Nor trace remained, although memory faintly 

Spoke of the maiden, young and fair. 

With a gentleness that was almost saintly. 

And still like dew on my burning lip, 
Lingered that kiss, so soft and tender ; 

Recalling my long lost comradeship, 
And the dying message of the sender. 



And now, with wishes that seem like prayer. 
For you **wee sister,** wheresoe*er ye be; 

I breathe that kiss into the evening air — 
Let spotless angels waft it unto thee ! 
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THE MARCH TO ZAG-A-ZIG. 

After the night march to Tel-d-Kebir and the morning's 
fight and victory, some little fatigue was experienced by the 
troops. The English Divisions were told off to occupy the 
tents lately inhabited by Aiabi's Army, and the Indian 
Contingent, on the opposite bank of the Canal, was resting 
for a brief space, and discussing the remote probability of a 
little repose and some breakfast — ^when an order came from 
Sir Garnet, directing the Seaforth Highlanders, and Native 
Infantry, to march at once towards Cairo, as far as Zag-a-zig 
— a distance of 34 miles — ^very refreshing tidings to men 
already tired and hungry. 

Moving at once along the fresh-water Canal, for a short 
distance, and carrying with them their dead, the Seaforth 
Highlanders halted long enough to dig a big grave under a 
solitary palm, and in that lonely spot they laid their '^ silent 
brave '* to rest shrouded in the blood-stained tartan, with all 
the honours of war. Then the march was again resumed 
in solemn silence, but by-and-by the feeling of sadness wore 
off, the pipes blew up, and hearts once more grew lightsome 
and cheery, for the morning's brilliant success had put all 
in high spirits. 

The route lay over the soft, loose, yielding sand of the 
desert, and the fatigue of walking in it soon grew painful, 
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but as every man felt on his mettle, he would almost as soon 
have died as fallen out. Often when the bagpipes were 
silent, some of the men would start a marching song, and 
many a ringing chorus was carried on the sluggish and 
warm air to the Sepoys' wondering ears. 

By the time, however, that they reached Zag-a-Zig, the 
Seaforths had little singing left in them. They occupied the 
railway station, and as soon as guards had been mounted 
and outposts placed, they were glad enough to fling them- 
selves, all belted and accoutred as they were, on the plat- 
form. Each man, as he felt the "feathery wings'' of sleep 
coming in relief to his jaded frame and scorched eyelids, 
congratulated himself that he could indulge in so great a 
luxury, after such terrible exertions, instead of having to 
** mount guard." But the weary men on sentry and out- 
posts — ^judge how they would feel ; tired, almost to death, 
cold, and hungry; surrounded with enemies, yet with the 
safety and lives of their companions committed to their 
keeping. 



We've stormed Arabi's trenches, we have captured every gun, 
And have smote the shrieking rebels, as they vainly tried to 

run; 
We halt with smoking rifles, tho' our rest must be but brief, 
For Macpherson is impatient, our countryman and chief. 

Our dead are hid in sorrow, 'neath the gore-bespattered 

plain, 
But their comrades now are shouting, unmindful of the ilam. 
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The desert sands are ringing with the music of the North, 
And triumphant hearts are beating in the soldiers of Sea- 
fort h. 

Bold Stockwell now has mounted, and he scans the plain 

afar, 
To head us, as he led us, thro' the fire at Kandahar. 
And Kelsey, by the left wing, leans with calmness on his 

sword ; 
While Egerton waits eagerly by Guinness for the word. 

Brooke-Hunt, with Lang, is sitting there, while Lauder 

stands beside. 
And the gallant Murray's jesting, ere he mount again to ride ; 
Hughes-Hallett, and Monro, praise their men who danger 

spurn, 
And Anderson and Eason talk with Spottiswoode and Burne. 

Macdonald led " C ** Company to battle and renown, 

But his Clansman Flag is missing, for a bullet struck him 

. down ; 
While Hunter tells to Elliot, to Warrand, and to Tod, 
How a gallant friend lies yonder, with his life-blood on the 
sod. 

Gamett, with Alexander, has survived the bloody fray. 
And Lendrum talks to Mackie of the fortunes of the day ; 
While Wallace jests with Lawson of another battle near, 
With Salmond and with Lewis, with Armstrong and Greer. 

There's stately Craigie-Halkett, with his helmet on his head, 
And Campbell, Coxe, and Milne, and their men so bravely 
Jed; 
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While Justice and MacKenzie, all in Highland garb arrayed, 
Discuss with Ewart and Murray of the march that's to be 
made. 

We have tamed the Afghan tiger, we have crossed the 

desert plain, 
We have seen Khost Valley blazing, and the river choked 

with slain ; 
Charasiab and Kandahar will ne'er forget the day 
We swept their hills in thunder, spreading terror and dismay. 

Chalouf has heard our slogan cry amid the battle din, 
When we filled the railway cutting with corpses to the chin. 
Tel-el-Kebir was nothing, we have crossed it at a bound, 
And each heart with joy is ringing as we hear the pibroch 
sound. 
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91 ISartactt Uoom BiUs^ 

The guard-room fire shone red and bright, 

Although 'twas ft-eezing hard, 
When in they brought a boy who sought 

The sergeant of the guard — 
A handsome little Highland lad, 

With cheeks of rosy hue — 
'* I come," said he, " from Loch Maree, 

I want to 'list with you. 
My parents both are dead, and I 

Will follow you with joy, 
To march and fight so smart and bright. 

And be a soldier boy." 

"Sit down, my lad," the sergeant said, 

** And rest your weary feet ; 
And here you see some warm tea 

And bread for you to eat ; 
You're very small, but you'll grow tall ; 

To-morrow we will see. 
If you can come to beat the drum, 

How happy you will be. 
There's naught so grand in any land. 

As will be your employ, 
To march and fight so smart and bright, 

And be a soldier boy.'' 
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The Colonel said, " My bonnie man, 

A soldier you shall be, 
At my horse-feet the drum to beat, 

And sound the charge for me. 
So dress him in our gallant dress, 

The Seaforth kilt and plaid, 
The dress I love all else above, 

The grandest on parade. 
And with your corps, though cannons roar, 

Your life you will enjoy. 
To march and fight so smart and bright, 

And be a soldier boy." 

In many a land that boy has been, 

And looked on many a field. 
But never knew a Briton true 

Before a foeman yield. 
Oft when the fight was at its height. 

And men were falling fast. 
His chiefs would say, " My boy, I pray, 

Come sound that gallant blast" 
He'd blow the " charge,*' the fight was won. 

He cried aloud with joy — 
" Tis my delight to march and fight. 

And be a soldier boy." 

At last he fi'om the wars came back ; 

A boy no more was he, 
But a handsome Highland officer, 

Wi' th* garters at his knee. 
His medals bright flash in the light, 

And he says — ^returning thanks — 
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" If anybody's game to fight for fame, 
Let him fight in th' Seaforth ranks ; 

Oh, there is no Ufe like the gallant strife 
Of a soldier's proud employ, 

To march and fight so smart and bright, 
And to be a soldiei boy." 
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BECHUANA BALLADS. 

These ballads were written while serving in Major Davidson's 
Mounted Signalling Corps, with the Bechuana Field Force, in 1885. 

Of the deplorable state of things existing in and around the Trans- 
vaal, it is not my place here to speak ; but surely there lives not a 
Briton possessing one atom of patriotism, or self-respect, who does not 
sympathise with our now degraded and humiliated countrymen in that 
quarter, and resent the insults and indignities to which they are every- 
where subjected at the hands of the Boers, and even of the Blacks. 

The anxiety of the army, and even of the country at large, to obtain 
a chance of vindicating our national honour, and re-establishing the 
prestige of our arms in South Africa, was fully illustrated when the 
details of Sir Charles Warren's force were being arranged. The 
throng of Retired and Half-pay Army officers. Auxiliary officers, 
pensioners and gentlemen, who crowded the London office, eager for 
enlistment in Methuen's Horse, would have recruited several similar 
regiments. Noblemen and Field Officers were glad to ride in the 
ranks, and perform the duties of common troopers ; while in the army 
it is scarcely possible to imagine the eagerness with which the candi- 
dates for the Signalling and other Corps pressed their claims. In my 
own Battalion, every Highlander who could swing a flag, or handle a 
heliograph, insisted on joining the expedition. Old sergeants, veterans 
on the eve of pension, recklessly volunteered to resign rank and 
prospects, and revert to privates, that they might avenge their 
sliaughtered kinsmen whose blood had run unheeded on Amajuba. In 
the " Gay Gordons," this feeling was almost a frenzy, and the same 
sentiments animated every regiment in the army ; so that the Army 
Signalling Corps, when formed, was found to consist almost entirely 
of N. C. Officers who had voluntarily resigned their rank and pay for 
the satisfaction of striking a blow at the Boers. 
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Here let me pay a slight tribute to my own gallant lads — Macdonald, 
Macneil, and WrigKt, old signalling pupils, who all resigned superior 
rank in accompanying me, and behaved throughout the expedition 
with' such zeal and energy, that on their return the Officer Commanding 
the Signalling Corps did them the honour to state in his report that 
** the Seaforth Signallers maintained their Signalling Station always in 
the highest degree of efficiency, and by their conduct, behaviour, and 
discipline, set an example to the rest of the Corps, and, indeed, to the 
whole Force, and thus most worthily upheld the high reputation of 
their Regiment." 



Hoop ! 'B^ertomlfe iRooifialfiie. 

O'er the veldt we lightly cantered, 

'Neath a blue and cloudless sky, 
Jesting as we rode together, 

Merry Caffre Jack and I. 
From the bush the koran started, 

And the duiker fled from view ; 
Far away we saw the bounding 

Herds of blessbok and koodoo. 

Known o'er all the Transvaal Border, 

By the Dutchman and the Black, 
As a true-born son of England, 

Was the jokey, CafFre Jack. 
For in each despairing struggle, 

That the hapless natives made 
'Gainst the cruel Transvaal plunderers. 

Jack had given the Caflfres aid. 

And had helped with horse and rifle, 
To defend them from the band 

Of the cattle thieves of Goschen, 
And the Boers of Stellaland. 
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Now, in hope of seeing justice 
Dealt by Warren's little force, 

Jack, a volunteer, was serving 
In the gallant '* Diamond Horse." 

Stirring tales of frontier fighting 

Told he, as we rode along, 
For he was my guide as far 's our 

Signal posts at Puramong. 
In my holster bag I carried, 

All in gold, a full month's pay, 
For the signallers, whose sections 

On the Transvaal Border lay. 

'* Jack," 1 said, " we'd best ' off saddle/ 

Is there any water near ? " 
" Well, there's one big sluite* a mile off, 

But it will be dry, I fear." 
So it proved, a baked clay bottom ; 

** But," quoth Jack, *' there lives a Boer 
Just beyond that flat-topped Koppie, 

Tho' he'll warn us off, I'm sure." 

" Rooineks he hates like poison, 

He was out at Bronkhurst Spruit, 
And he brags that, in the fighting, 

Seven red-coats he did shoot. 
Sure as death he will insult us. 

And you must not answer back ; 
If you do, by Jove, he'll pot you, 

Or my name's not Caffre Jack.'' 

* A ravine. 
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On the ground he spat, and loudly, 

1 n a bullying voice thus spake, 
** Loop t Verdomde Rooibadjie 1 

Loop I Yefabant rooinek /"* 

And his face grew dark, distorted 

With a hideous ugly frown ; 
How I longed to draw my sabre, 

Spur upon him, cut him down ; 
For the laughter of the niggers. 

And the other Boers' coarse jeers, 
At the " cowardly English redcoats," 

Stung like futy in my ears. 

" LA)op / Khow / Khow 1 *' he shook his rifle, 

''£k/ Sal Skit r he stamped the ground ; 
Instantly I drew my carbine, 

In the chamber placed a round. 
Like an echo clicked Jack's lever — 

'* Fight or fly, I'll stick by you ! 
Let the Africander have it, 

I can drop the other two 1 " 

And it was no slight temptation, 

With that vile insulting clown. 
Hater of my Queen and Country, 

Boasting murder as renown. 
But his rifle was unloaded, 

(One of Westley Richard's sort, 
With a bone set in the foresight, 

Deemed by Boers the best for sport). 

* Freely translated, "Be ofl^ accursed red-coat — Begone ycu rascally 

Britisher." 
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So, without a word in answer, 

To the trough my steed I pressed ; 
Jack stood fast, but held his rifle 

Pointing at the Dutchman's chest. 
When my beast had drank, Jack followed, 

But he cried, as up he rode, 
" Keep your eye on that hyena, 

Shoot him if he tries to load ! " 

Thirst assuaged, we walked off slowly, 

While the Boers, and Caffres, too. 
Heaped on us abuse and curses. 

As such scum alone can do. 
Yet, perhaps, their threats were idle, 

Warren's force was far too near, 
Tho' Jack said they'd shoot and hide us. 

And no one might ever hear. 

Ere a week passed, I — returning — 

Passed the churl's farmhouse again. 
But a score of signal troopers 

This time galloped in my train ; 
And, with spurs and scabbards clanking, 

Somewhat scared the Dutchman rough. 
Asked no leave, but made his niggers 

Work to fill the water trough. 

While our horses drank, the farmer 

Came to say he wanted pay. 
Sixpence for each beast, and fourpence 

For each man, who drank that day. 
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Water cost him lots for digging, 
So 'twas worth much in the place. 

** So it must," my men responded. 
Since you do not wash your face." 

Handing him a slip of paper, 

I informed him if he came 
To the camp, the Field Paymaster 

There might satisfy his claim. 
Still, he did not recognise me, 

Tho' my men, in jesting rough. 
Wished to seize old Africander, 

And to souse him in the trough. 

Then he asked me, as we mounted. 

If our troops would buy his sheep. 
Or if I was Captain Conder, 

Or would sell a saddle cheap. 
And I said, '* You ought to know me. 

Last time, this was how you spake, 
* Loop ! Verdomde Rooibadjie !* 

Loop I ye fabont rooinek ! *" 

*' Allamuchta ! " howled he — said I, 
** Yes you're courteous as you're clean ! 

Here ! you Cafifre scoundrels, say not 
That the Rooi7iek\ was mean ! " 

To the blacks I tossed some money, 
Gave my Troop the word to trot, 

* Rooibadjie — A Red-coat, or a soldier. 

t Rooinek — A Red-neck, ue, an Englishman. 



Cantered off and left th' astonished 
Dutchman rooted to the spot. 



To our Signal Camp, at Vriberg, 

Caflfre Jack rode in, one night ; 
** Have you heard," said he, " the story 

Boers are telling with delight. 
How that filthy Africander 

Lashed us from his trough away. 
Set his dogs and blacks to hunt us^ 

As we galloped in dismay. 

" Then they say that to arrest him. 

Quite a hundred men were sent. 
But such cowards, that four good Dutch men 

Scared them all and off they went. 
Yet the brave Boers caught their leader, 

Made him give their blacks good pay 
For their trouble when they chased him, 

From the water trough away.'* 



We were stationed once at Kanya- 
That is Gass-it-sivi's place, 

Where the friendly Bangwaketsi 
Are a mild, good-natured race. 
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There were only six men with me — 
Wright, Macdonald, and Macneil, 

Two Rifles, and interpreter — 
With Boers and blacks to deal. 

In the town and kraals around it. 

Mostly built upon a height. 
There were some eight thousand people. 

Although only three were white. 
On the hilltop lived a trader, 

And below, with half-caste wife, 
An old English waggon-maker 

Led a somewhat dismal life. 

Then our loyal friend, old Williams, 

Had a large tin store for trade ; 
English-like, he, on the Sundays, 

Always grand plum-pudding made. 
There was quite a handsome church there, 

And a missionary manse ; 
But the owner was in England, 

Or America, perchance. 

The chief, old Gass-it-sivi, 

Had got rather many queens, 
And tho' each had her own household, 

Yet they made unpleasant scenes; 
But Batwain, his heir-presumptive, 

Was a different fellow quite. 
Who, Christianised and civilised, 

In Dutch could read and write. 
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Nearly all young Bangwaketsi 

Could, in Sichuana, read, 
And to hear them sing the sol-fa 

Was astonishing indeed. 
Oft, when passing through the corn-fields, 

I have stopped, though bent on sport, 
Listening to the workers singing 

Doh, Ray, Me's for *' Hold the Fort." 

Yet, their direful persecutors 

Were the rude marauding Dutch, 
Who have looked on blacks as vermin, 

And have treated them as such. 
Piteous tales they often told of 

Cattle stolen and herdsmen killed 
By the cattle-thief Commandoes, 

Who the Dutchman's kraals had filled. 

Scores of Gass-it-sivi's herdsmen 

Mangled were by Transvaal lead ; 
Many a Sichuana mother 

Wept when telling of her dead. 
Almost for a generation 

Loud to Britain they had cried ; 
We were deaf to even their preachers, 

For the Cape Dutch said they lied. 

Vainly Livingstone and Moffat 
Told of commandeering shame ; 

Uselessly had good MacKenzie 
Boldly urged the natives' claixa. 
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At the Cape they shouted ** Falsehood I 

For the patriarchal band 
Of the Boers but read their Bibles 

And enjoy their promised land." 

 

But at last Sir Charles Warren 

Woke up England to the truth, 
And came out to rid the country 

Of these scenes of blood and ruth ; 
While the patriarchal plunderers, 

With their Bibles, cursed the day 
When they dare not shoot the Caffres, 

Or their cattle take away. 

Piteously the wretched natives 

Prayed the British to remain, 
And annex themselves and country, 

Lest the Boers might come again. 
But their hopes were frail and shaky, 

Slight their trust in Britain's word, 
And they feared that Transvaal rifles 

Greater were than British swords. 

For the boasting Boers had told them 

That on Amajuba Hill, 
Where they beat the Queen's whole army, 

Every Boer did sixty kill ; 
And the cowed and cowardly British 

Prayed that fighting then might cease. 
Fled in haste from out the Transvaal, 

And had paad \.\v^ T^mx.cV ^qx ^eace. 
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They had seen men representing 

Britain's Queen struck to the earth, 
Spat upon, aye, even murdered 

By the Boers in brutal mirth ; 
And had waited for the vengeance 

Which their teachers said was sure, 
But it came not ; Britain truly 

Seemed afraid to fight the Boer. 

From the Vaal to the Zambezi 

Every black man feared the Dutch, 
But despised the gentler Briton, 

Who his cattle did not touch. 
Englishmen might be insulted, 

Or their goods stolen, without dread ; 
When the Boer with murderous rifle, 

For the same, would shoot them dead. 

Oft and oft our blood seemed boiling, 

As with rage, disgrace, and shame 
Heard we " coward,*' ** blind," and " helpless 

Banded with the *' redcoaf s '* name. 
Worst of all, there was the knowledge 

That the tribes who loved us much. 
In their hearts believed us cowards, 

And unfit to fight the Dutch. 

Highlanders with stars and medals, 
Who resigned both rank and pay 

That they might avenge their kindred 
Who on red Majubalay, 
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Groaned — Oh, God ! how pride can suffer 
Under insult. Where consign 

Those who held our slaughtered comrades 
As of less account than swine ? 



* 



One day, with Molopolole, 

We were flashing very fast, 
When Batwain called out, " Umaila I " 

From his pony as he passed ; 
And we beckoned him to join us, 

Just to see the distant light — 
Forty-two miles from our station — 

Speaking to us clear and bright. 

From him we got a message 

To the young Baquena chief; 
We flashed it off, and speedily 

There came an answer brief, 
Saying, " Greeting from Sebelie ; 

Thank you for the bull that came 
As a gift this very morning, 

In good health, tho' slightly lame ! " 

Much amazed, he brought his father. 

And some more old men beside. 
To behold the twinkling mirror 

Speaking from Sebelie's trioe. 
Long they talked, then Gass-it-sivi 

Said, ** I wonder very much 
That such very clever people 

Should be ftig^hteued by the Dutch. 
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" Now, my bull and messenger 

Walked two days to reach that place ; 
Yet, here you stay and talk away 

To young Sebelie, face to face. 
Ah ! you British people send us 

Teachers to instruct, but then 
You can't shoot Oh, 'tis a pity 

That you are not braver men ! " 

Then Ba twain said, '* God is mighty, 

And good courage He imparts ; 
I will pray that He will give you 

Straighter aims and braver hearts." 
So our linguist said, half smilmg, 

For he was of German birth ; 
But I fear our words unspoken 

Little breathed of thanks or mirth. 



To the signal tents the traders 

Brought, one night, a Bushman wild, 

Clad in greasy skin karosses — 
Nature's rude, unlettered child. 

Puckered up in funny wrinkles, 

Seemed his brown and wizened face, 

And his small baboon-like figure 
Little had of manly grace. 
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Matted hair his only head gear, , 

Amulet of lion's claws, 
Little bow, whose poisoned arrow 

Kills whenever blood it draws. 

But his eyes — how black and shining ! 

Glancing sharply everywhere, 
Keen as any fox or jackal 

Held in torture by the snare. 

Kindly did we all receive him, 
Made him share our evening meal, 

Gave him presents of tobacco, 
Tried at ease to make him feel. 

Shy reserve ere long was vanquished, 
And in clucking, guttural tongue, 

Tottie asked and answered questions, 
And a hideous ditty sung. 

Told us how he stalked the ostrich, 
From the lion claimed a share ; 

How, when hungry, caterpillars. 
Grubs, or worms, was oft his fare. 

Imitated desert bowlings. 
And the bleating of the deer, 

How the quaggas leaped and snorted 
When they scented danger near. 

Told us of the Kalahari, 

Where such countless herds abound, 
And the duiker digs, with sharp hoofs, 

Water tubers from the ground. 
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And of an enchanted region 
In its boundless waste that lies, 

Where the flowers have wondrous beauty, 
And the trees gigantic size. 

And in each there lives a spirit 
That to man or beast can speak, 

And which oft directs the hunter, 
Or gives council to the sick. 

Till, with talking and translating, 
Tattoo call had all but come, 

Then we drew our spirit rations. 
And to Tottie gave some rum. 

Then I said, '* Here's some smalir:trinkets 
For your wife, all bright and new ; 

Say you got them from the warriors 
Of that Queen who cares for you ! " 

As a black the words translated. 

From the Tottie's lips a cry, 
Startling in its wailing anguish, 

Rose in wild intensity. 

To his feet he wildly started, 

Yelling like a savage beast, 
Fixed an arrow on his bowstring. 

Aiming with it towards the East. 

Like a fiend he glared and jabbered, 
Features all with passion swelled, 

Foam-flakes from his lips were flying, 
As he madly jumped and yelled. 
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All, in some surprise, drew backward, 
Of his poisoned shaft in dread ; 

" Is he mad ? *' the sentry shouted — 
" Shall I knock him on the head ? " 

** No," the Bechuanas answered, 
" Rooineks he will not touch ; 

For his ^taAfrau he is angry, 
And is cursing at the Dutch." 

By-and-by they soothed and calmed him, 
And he slunk off out of sight. 

Then we heard his piteous story 
By the camp-fire's flickering light. 

How, much further North and Westward, 
With his wife he came to trade. 

Bringing feathers of the ostrich. 
And karosses finely made. 

When the Boers of some commando 
Chanced to see them, and gave chase, 

Shouting as they laughed and galloped 
In a wild exciting race. 

In a sluite the man escaped them, 
Where the grass grew o'er his head ; 

But before the woman reached it, 
Like a beast they shot her dead. 

And they took his rich karosses 
For their own idXfraus to wear, 

While the wretched little Bushman 
Fled in horror and despair. 



I 
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But some friends in the Bakatla 
Took him South to Mafeking, 

Saying that the Queen's man, Bethel, 
Would avenge this cruel thing. 

Bethel, Bechuana's champion, 
Patiently the tale did hear ; 

'Twas but one too oft repeated, 
And familiar to his ear. 

But, alone, with foes in office, 
Every cry for aid repressed, 

He could but his own hand oJBTer 
To the injured and distressed. 

So he said, " My poor wee Tottie, 

If I meet this Boerish hog 
In a cattle-stealing skirmish, 

I will shoot him like a dog. 

" And ere long we*ll have the soldiers, 
Then those thieves will catch it hot ; 

Now, cheer up, and take this bottle. 
Off you go, and drink the lot.'* 

Gallant Bethel ! loyal, fearless. 

Never on the Border line 
Fought a braver hand — for England 

Beat a truer heart than thine. 

Faults he had, for who is perfect ? 

But they were the faults of youth, 
And till death he battled bravely 

In the cause of right and truth. 
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Wounded by the vile marauders, 

Only when he fainting lay 
Transvaal curs found nerve to murder 

And maltreat his helpless clay. 

Cattle-thieves and black-child stealers 
Dared to kick his face and laugh, 

Who, had his dead eyes but opened, 
Would have scattered like the chaff. 
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Sweet is thy vale, oh, Ballater ! 

And sweet thy birken tree ; 
But sweeter far the kindly hearts 

That lend such charms to thee. 
Thy stalwart lads, right frank and free, 

Beseem their mountain air ; 
Thy fairy forms and witching eyes 

Are far beyond compare. 

We bid you all a long farewell, 

A warm and kind adieu ; 
And hope that no unfriendly shade 

Will pass 'twi:xt us and you. 
The quiet of your peaceful glen, 

Remote from strife and din, 
Is different far from that wild life 

Which we must mingle in. 

So then think kindly of the men 

Who wear the Seaforth plaid ; 
Not ours the peaceful country life, 

Or quiet joys of trade. 
And think of Scotland's peerless fame, 

You all so proudly boast ; 
Say ! was't the ploughshare or the sword 

That laboured for it most ? 

On every land beneath the sun 

The waving tartans spread 
Undying fame to Scotland's name, 

A halo o'er her dead. 
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Then proudly throb each Scottish heart ; 

But mark ! the words are true — 
The strangers in a strangers' land 

By us do judge of you. 

Farewell I farewell ! another year, 

We'll see another sight ; 
One half my gallant lads will stand 

In India's scorching light. 
And many a wild jackal will howl 

Above the lonely grave 
Of some who leave your town to-day, 

Light-hearted, strong, and brave. 

The other half — ha ! who can tell ? 

The god of war may smile, 
And send us forth to deeds of fame. 

For honour of our isle. 
We cannot tell what fate may send, 

But few again will see 
The Highland grandeur of your glen, 

The beauty of the Dee. 

Yet, in our breast a memory lives 

Of quietness and calm — 
The whispers of the stream and tree, 

A weary spirit^s balm. 
And in the pause of some wild strife 

Upon another shore, 
A troubled heart may feel the charm 

Of Ballater once more. 



I 
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iSebette. 

Slowly fade the evening shadows 
In brief twilight's mellow gleam, 

And a strange and pleasant calmness 
Wraps my senses in a dream. 

Stilled is all the noise and clamour, 
Squadron's tramp and battery's din, 

And the camp is hushed in silence, 
Tranquil as my heart within. 

And my fancy wings its pinions 
Far beyond the azure main. 

To the hills I love, afar off, 
To my childhood's days again. 

Forms of loved ones, long departed, 
Rise, like visions, in my sight, 

Growing dearer with the darkness. 
Brighter with the lessening light. 

Home's dear portals ope before me, 
Kindly voices greet my ear — 

Mother 1 'tis your gentle accents, 
Father ! 'tis your voice I hear. 

'Tis the murmur of their voices, 
Tho' the words I cannot tell ; 

And like some sweet soothing measure 
Seem the tones I loved so well. 
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Nothing else my fancy cares for, 
This enthralls me with delight ; 

And I dream away in gladness 
Till the stars diffuse their light. 

Till a longing comes to join them, 
And communion sweet renew — 

Hark ! A gun dispels my vision, 
And the bugles sound tattoo. 

Fare ye well, ye fleeting pleasures, 
Phantoms of another land ; 

From to-morrow's battle thunders, 
I may join your ghostly band. 
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Low before thee, O our Saviour, 

Seaforth's soldiers humbly bow ; 
Praying for Thy gracious guidance, 

Ere to battle forth we go. 
Though within no kirk we gather, 

Thou art with us everywhere ; 
Fill us with Thy holy presence. 

Listen to the Seaforths* prayer. 

For us, O Thou great Redeemer, 

Thou hast shed Thy precious blood ; 
We have oft been wild and sinful, 

Cleanse us in that crimson flood. 
Bend our hearts to seek Thy blessing, 

Guide us with Thy tender care, 
And before we close in action 

Listen to the Seaforths' prayer. 
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Proud and fearless to all others. 

Lowly, Lord ! to Thee we cry ; 
If thou giv'st us not the victory, — 

Help us dauntlessly to die. 
Grant that none may turn in terror, 

Who our own lov'd tartans wear ; 
Bring Thy Kirk to no dishonour, 

Listen to the Seaforths' prayer. 

Thou, the God who blessed our fathers, 

In the land of rocks and hills ; 
Whom our mothers taught to worship, 

On our own dear Highland hills ; 
For the sake of that far country. 

For the loved ones waiting there, 
Guard the honour of our Regiment, 

Listen to the Seaforths* prayer. 

And when roars the war's wild thunder 

Keep our hearts from fear and dread ; 
Bless the hands that tend the wounded. 

Oh, receive our gallant dead. 
If our cause be just, we pray Thee, 

Smite the foemen with despair, 
And to thee be all the glory ; 

Listen to the Seaforths* prajer. 



Co ia. 3S. n. 

From Helicon let me imbibe, 
For ere my muse shall lag, 
Some kindly lines Td fain inscribe 
To my old Flag. 



i 
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My friend, my counsellor, and guide, 

For many a changeful year ; 
With deep attachment, and with pride, 
I greet thee here. 

In bygone days I owed thee much 

For aid and counsel wise. 
The guiding hand, the urging touch. 
To make me rise. 

In health and sickness, kind and true, 

In my most prostrate hour. 
Thy presence woke my hopes anew, 
And gave me power. 

Brave leader in the battle strife. 

Fearless and undismayed, 
The gallant record of thy life 
Seems poorly paid. 

Yet dost thou hold a higher meed 

Than wealth or rank procures. 
The honour gained by noble deed, 
And word, is yours. 

Thou hast been patient when I seemed 

Careless, and strange, and slow. 
And crushing sorrows o'er me streamed. 
Thou did'st not know. 

Sorrows and care shall be at rest, 

And cold this heart of mine. 
When it no more shall wish the best 
¥oi the^ atvd thine. 
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The Clan Regiment of the Mackenzies, now named 

SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS, 

ROSS-SHIRE BUFFS, 
THE DUKE OF ALBANY'S, 

Is composed of two Line Battalions, viz.: 



1st Battalion. 

1777. Raised by Kenneth Mac- 
kenzie, Earl of Seaforth. 

1778. May 15th, embodied at 
Elgin as Seaforth's High- 
landers; dress, kilt of 
Mackenzie Tartan ; fac- 
ings of Doublet yellow 
(the Royal Scottish colour) 

1778. July, numbered **78th 
Highland Regiment of 
Foot," but officially desig- 
nated *'Seaforth's High- 
landers " for several years 
afterwards. 

1786. Renumbered "72nd High- 
landers.'* 

1804. A 2nd Battalion raised in 
Aberdeenshire for "limi- 
ted service ; " on the ter- 
mination of their engage- 
ment many joined the 
original Battalion. 



2nd Battalion. 

1793. Raised by F. H. Macken- 
zie, afterwards Earl of 
Seaforth, as " Seaforth s 
Highlanders." July loth 
embodied at Fort George, 
numbered 78th ; dress, 
kilt of Mackenzie Tartan, 
which it has always re- 
tained ; facings of Doublet 
Buffy from which was de- 
rived the title " Ross-shire 
Buffs." 

1794. A 2nd Battalion raised. 

1796. Both Battalions amalga- 
mated. 

1S04. Another 2nd Battalion 
raised. 

181 7. Both Battalions amalga- 
mated. 

1 88 1 . Linked with the 72nd, and 
designated 2nd Battalion 
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1823. Re-named "72nd Duke 
of Albany's own High- 
landers ; " dress, trews of 
Royal (Prince Charlie) 
Stuart tartan. 

1881. Linked with the 78th, and 
designated ist Battalion 
Seaforth Highlanders, etc ; 
kilt of orig^inal tartan re 
stored. 



Seaforth Highlanders, 
etc.; facings of tunic 
changed from Buflf to 
Yellow. 



FIRST LIST OF OFFICERS. 



-^ 



LIEUTENANT-COLONELS COMMANDANT. 



Kenneth, Earl of Seaforth. 



F. H. Mackenzie, afterwards 
Lord Seaforth. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, of Belma- 
duthy. 



MAJORS. 



James Stuart (from Captain in 
64th Regiment). 



George, Earl of Errol. 
Alexander Mackenzie, of Fair 
burn. 



CAPTAINS. 



T. F. Mackenzie Humberton 

(from 1st Dragoon Guards). 
George Mackenzie (from 19th 

Foot). 
Robert Lumsdale, (from nth 

Foot). 
Hugh Fraser, (from Macleod's 

Highlanders). 
Peter Agnew, (from Macleod's 

Highlanders). 
Thomas Maitland, (from 7th 

Foot). 
Kenneth Mackenzie, (from 

Dutch Service). 
Charles Hackett, (from Dutch 

Service), 



Alexander Malcolm. 

Thomas Fraser, of Leadclune. 

John Mackenzie, (Gairloch). 

Gabriel Murray, (Brevet Major). 

Alexander Grant. 

J. R. Mackenzie, (of Suddie). 

Alexander Adams. 

Hon. Geo. Cochrane, (son of the 

Earl of Dundonald). 
Capt. Lieut. Duncan Munro, 

(of Culcairn). 
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LIEUTENANTS. 



Donald Moody, (from the 

Marines). 
George Mackenzie, (from the 

Marines). 
William Sutherland, (from the 

53rd Foot). 
Colin Mackenzie, (from 

Macleod's Highlanders). 
Charles Glendonning, (from 

Austrian Service). 
William Sinclair, Qfrom the 

Scots Greys). 
Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Charles Mackenzie. 
Patrick Haggard. 
Thomas Mackenzie. 
George Innes. 
Robert Marshal. 
Charles MacGregor. 
Philip Anstruther. 
David Melville. 
Kenneth MacRae. 
George Gordon. 
John Maclnnes. 
James Gaulie. 



Colin Mackenzie. 
James Eraser. 
Hugh Munro. 
Charles Adamson. 
William Douglas, (son of 

Brighton). 
George Bayley. 
Thomas, Lord Cochrane. 



James Stuart 
Robert Gordon. 
James Finney. 
John Mitchell. 
Aulay MacAuley. 
£wan MacLennan. 
Malcolm Macpherson. 
George Gordon. 



ENSIGNS. 

Duncan MacRae. 
John MacLeod. 
J. Mackenzie Scott. 
Charles Mackenzie, (Kilcoy). 
John Reid. 
David Forbes. 
Alexander Rose. 
John Fraser. 



STAFF. 



Chaplain, Rev. John Downie, 

Minister. 
Surgeon, John Walters. 
Adjutant, James Finney. 
Qr. Master, George Gunn. 



Chaplain, The Rev. Alexander 

Downie, D.D. 
Surgeon, Thomas Baillie. 
Adjutant, James Fraser. 
Qr. Master, Archibald Mac- 

dougall. 



The Regimental Colour of the Seaforth Highlanders bears in the 
second, third, and fourth comers the Cypher and Coronet of the late 
Duke of York and Albany. The motto—" Ctddich *n Righ ; " the 
Elephant, superscribed" Assaye,"**Camatic,**" Mysore,*' **Hindoostan," 
" Cape of Good Hope, 1806," " Maida," " Java, " " South Africa, 183s," 
" Sevastapol," "Persia," "Koosh-aiV ''\-uetoasywC' ^^^^-^^x^ 
India/' PeiVar Kotal," •* Charaaab," "CaWl, V^n^r ^^Yw^^^'w^^ 
iSSor "Afghanistan, 1878-80," "Eg^^t, i^*? ** t^V-^-^'^^^' 
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Commanded by .., 
Officers 



OoLOUR Sergeants 
Sergeants 



Lance Sergeants 
Corporals 



Lance Corporals 






D co;y 

Major H. J. Knight, 
Lt.E.R. Bradford, 
Lt. W. B. Eliott- 
Lockhart 

T. Cathie 

A. Geddes, J» W. 

Smith, J. Evans, J. 

McDennott 
A. E. Barratt 
A. Lee, J.D. Mackay, 

J. Finlay, H. Mack- 

inson 
J. MacEwan, J. Smith, 

F. S. H. Todd, 

W. Mackenzie, D. 

Hunter,K.Macleod 



D CO.'Y 

Capt. G. R. V. Hume, 
Lt. J. R. Clark, 
LT.A.C.D.Baillie 



A. W. Chisholm 
A. Penfold, F. Dyke, 
Main 

J. Dixon 

J. Murdoch, E. Storry 



W. Beaton, D. Fogg- 
arty, W. Kisbee, C. 
Urquhart, J Mac- 
Allister,D.M»Harg, 
A. Challoner. 



Commanded hy ... 
Officers 

Colour Sergeants 
Sergeants 

Lance Sergeants 
Corporals 

Lance Corporals 






E CO.'Y 

Capt. A. R. B. War- 
rand, Lieut. M.D. 
Murray 

W. F. Williamson 
R. Bradshaw, B. F. 

Heath, W. Stanley 

Jones 
R. Robertson 

J. Wilson, J. Walsh, 

J. Morris, G. C. 

Carruthers 
G. MacLean, W. 

Low.M. M*Donald, 

J. Glass 



E CO.'Y 

MajobM. NG- Kane, 
Lt. D. Campbell, 2nd 
Lt. H. B. Galloway 

J. Harper 

C. MacDonald, Neil 

MacDonald, W. 

Sinclair 
P. Macnamara, W. 
Bremner 
F. Davidson, £. Hall 



A. Munro, T. Little, 
Gregory W. Douglas 



Commanded by ... 
Officers 

C0T.0UR Sergeants 

•NTS 
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F CO.'Y 

Capt. G. R. Elliot, 
LT.R.S.Vandeleur 



T. C. Ingledew 
Donald Calder, P. 



F CO.'Y 

Capt. K. R. Mac- 
kenzie, Lt. H. F. 
N. Hopkins, 2nd 
Lt. W. L. Hutt 

J. Beveridge 

J. Howie, M. Coch- 
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Lancb Sergeants 
c/obporals 
Lance Goeporals 



F. B. Young 

G. Cooper, A.Fraser, 
G. Duncan, J. Reid 

W. Maclean, C. Mars- 
den, T. Wilcox, G. 
Mackintosh, B. 
Gallacher, M. W. 
Gordon 



D. Campbell, J. Col- 
lins 

J. McNie, W. Brem- 
ner 

J. Lawson, A. Mac- 
Pherson, A. Mac- 
lean, Brodie, Mat- 
thews. 



Commanded by 

Officers 

Coloub-Sebgeants 
Sebgeants 

Lance-Seegeants 
coepoeals 



Lance-Cobpoeals 



G CO.'Y 

Captain J. A. Camp- 
bell 

Lieutenant W. F. 
Bell 

R. Hollo way 

A. Goodall, W. Sher- 
law 

A. White, J. Walker 

C. R. Lamont, D. 
Mackenzie, A. Far- 
quhar 

Donald Lamont, J. 
Sutherland, D. Mor- 
rison, P. Golder, 
D. Mackay 



G. CO.'Y 

Captain W. B. Mac- 

Dougall 
Lieut. C. F. S. Ewart 
2nd Lieut. B. Bell 

Sinclair Gair 

P. Thomson, G. 

Wemyss 
B. Brady, T. Norris 
W. Cutten 



A. Gregory, F. Hardie 
P. Hancock, G. 
Bowe. 



Coinmanded hy 
Officers 



OoiiOub-Sebgeants 
Sebgeants 



Lance-Sebgeants 
coepobals 

XjANCE-COBPORALS 



1 



H CO.'Y 

Captain H. S. Bar- 
low 

Lieutenant N. 
Campbell Maclach- 
Ian 

J. Mackenzie 
P. Hefifeman, R.Tay- 
lor 

Gregor Cniickshanks, 
F. Turner 

W. Russell, R. Brem- 
ner, J. Dallas 

A. Cameron, W. 
Morrison, P. Gor- 
don, M. Mackay 



H CO.Y 

Brevet-Major S. C. 
H. Monro 

Lieutenant A. Stir- 
ling 



J. Barber 

W. Kilburn, A. Ross, 

E. Freeland, H. 

MacEwan 



J. Sinclair, J. Jame- 
son 
W. Douglas, Fenton 
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The following Officers of the Seaforth Highlanders are serving on 
the Staff : — Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel Murray, Captain S. B. Jame- 
son, Captain II. Davidson, Brevet-Major H. G. Lang, Captain G. G. 
A. Egerton, Captain A. C. Christopher. 

THE SEAFORTH REGIMENTAL DISTRICT, 

from which the Line Battalions are chiefly recruited, embraces Ross-shire 
and the Lews, Cromarty, Sutherland, Caithness, the Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands, and the Shires of Moray and Nairn, The Seaforth Auxiliary 
Forces comprise the Ross-shire Militia, or 3rd Battalion Seaforth High- 
landers, (a regiment whose splendid physique, thorough discipline, and irre- 
proachable behaviour, together with its marked superiority in shooting, 
has long distinguished it as one of, if not, indeed, the finest of Auxiliary 
Corps in the United Kingdom) ; also three splendid Battalions of Volun- 
teer Rifles. Of these the ist V. B. Seaforth Highlanders (Ross-shire) 
is dressed in full Highland uniform (excepting the ostrich-plumed 
bonnet) like the Line Battalions. The 3rd V. B. Seaforth Highlanders 
(Elginshire) also wears the Seaforth tartan, but in trews; while the 
Sutherland and Caithness Rifles are kilted in the Sutherland tartan. 

The Seaforth Depot is presently stationed at Fort George, but hopes 
are entertained of its ultimate removal to Dingwall. Both the Depot 
and the Territorial District are under the command of 

COLONEL C. M. STOCKWELL, C.B., 
Late commanding tlie ist Battalion. 



List of Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers on the 
strength of the Depot Seaforth Highlanders:— 

Major ... R. H. BROOKE-HUNT. 

Captain ... W. DE B. HATTON. 

Lieutenant G. C. FEILDEN. 

„ J. G. MILLAIS. 

Serjeant-Major, Murdo Macrae ; Quartermaster-Serjeant, 
D. Robertson ; Canteen Steward, G. Jacobs, late Serjeant- 
Major; Paymaster-Serjeant, A.. Mackenzie; O. R. C, A. 
T. Ogden ; Colour-Serjeants, David Smith, A. Cunningham, 
H. Coleman, John McLean ; Serjeants, William Hawtree, D. Mac- 
Donald, A. B. Dalziel, John MacDonald; Lance-Serjeants, A. H. 
Wylie, John Eraser ; Corporals, William Smith, A. Robb, Alexander 
Matheson, R. Falconer, William Wilson, Thomas Christie, A. Mathe- 
son, Thomas Buchanan ; Lance-Corporals, Alexander Oldfield, 
George Finlayson, D. Campbell, James Mackay, D. MacArthur^ 
J. MacAulay, J. Paterson, James Galloway, R. Blackwood. 
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